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THE 


Ottor  MeadV  Jhort  Dif 
courje  explain’d,  is  a  'iBook, 
which  has  met  with  great 
Vanetj  of  Fortune  in  the 
World and  is,  for  that  Reajon, 
render'd  more  ferious  in  this  Reply* 
than  zoos  thought  either  proper  or  ne- 
cefary  in  the  two  Editions.  Whe 
general  Change  it  made  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Opinions  of  Men ,  has  been  very 
notable  ;  and  did  not  only  raij e  Au¬ 
thors,  that  have  made  good  rU(e  of 
it,  but  even  fome  that  oppojed  it ; 
All  zvhich  Confi derations  have  only 
had  this  Effect  upon  me,  that  1  now 

A  z  eri- 
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The  Preface. 

endeavour  to  fet  every  Thought  in 
a  clearer  Light  than  zvas  in  any 
former  Edition. 

v 

But  as  I  chiefly  confult  the  Satis¬ 
faction  of  my  Readers ,  zvho  have 
very  readily  concur  rd  zvith  me ,  in 
exploding  the  Notion  of  the  Blague 
being  contagious  ;  fo  1  have  early 
provided  againft  the  Doubts  and 
Scruples  I  found  remained  zvith  them. 
Their  Difficulties  zvere  about  the 
Meaning  of  Contagion ,  and  fozved 
altogether  from  the  falfe  Ideas,  all 
our  modern  Writers  had  impreffed 
upon  them ,  by  confounding  two  Words , 
that  bear  very  different  Senfes ,  In¬ 
fection  and  Contagion.  Every  Body 
zvas  fenfible  of  the  ftrong  Arguments, 
that  batter  d  dozvn  Teflilential  Con¬ 
tagion  :  But  thinking  Infection  and 
Contagion  fynonomous  Words  ;  and 
that  it  zvas  generally  agreed,  that 
the  Plague  was  infectious,  they  could 
not  reconcile  two  very  plain ,  but,  in 
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appearance,  two  ‘very  different  No¬ 
tions.  Novo  as  thefe  Words  an 
made  very  clear  in  the  following 
Difcourfe  >  zve  will  find ,  zvhat  is 
truly  meant  by  the  Infetfion  of  the 
T  l  ague ;  and ,  at  the  fame  Time , 
that  the  Plague  is  not  a  contagious 
Tifeafe. 

It  is,  alfo,  the  very  juft  Complaint 
of  fome  other  Readers,  that  they  are 
not  able  to  form  to  themfelves  any 
pofitive  and  da  ft  met  Notion  of  the 
Plague,  from  all  that  has  been,  hi¬ 
therto,  vorit  or  difcourjed  by  our 
modern  Authors  •  Put  that  they,  are 
ft  ill  at  a  Lofs,  to  know  what  Kind 
of  Difeafe  a  Plague  may  be:  1  have 
endeavoured,  therefore,  to  provide 
attain ft  this  Sceptical  State  of  the 
tPeople,  as  far  as  I  can  pojfibly 
while  I  examine  a  very  barren,  but 
a  very  artful  Difcourfe .  But  hozu 
fhould  oAuthors  infill  diftmet  No¬ 
tions  of  a  Difeafe,  which  they  pro- 


The  P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

Ms  not  to  under  ft  and.  However , 
this  we  may  now  underftand ,  that 
the  Plague  is  a  Fever ;  and  that  it  1 
is,  confequently,  the  Native  of  every 
Country,  that  it  proceeds  from  dif¬ 
ferent  and  oppoftte  Caufes :  That  it 
is  never  transplanted,  neither  from 
foreign  Countries ,  nor  from  the  Per- 
fon  of  one  Man  into  that  of  another. 
More  than  this  cannot  he  juftly  ex¬ 
pected  ;  unlefs  1  was  to  examine 
into  the  Plague  exprefy hut  not 
when  1  am  rather  tied  down  to  con- 
fider  its  Travels ,  than  either  the 
Thing  it  felf,  or  its  Mature. 

oAs  my  great  Deftgn  in  writing 
has  been  to  inftrutt  others',  fo  the 
better  I  am  able  to  inform  Men  in 
the  weighty  Matters  of  the  Plague , 
the  more  does  my  Purpofe  and  En¬ 
deavours  fucceed.  And  1  aft'ure  e- 
very  Reader ,  that  I  am  then  heft 
pleafed,  when  1  find  my  Opinions 
are  well  received  by  their  becoming 


The  Preface. 

the  common  Conversation ;  or  when  1 
find  them  in  Books.  1  am  therefore 
much  concerned  for  an  ingenious  Au¬ 
thor ,  afj'umwg  to  himfelf  the  fir (l 
Attack  on  Dr.  McadV  Difcourfe , 
when  he  chiefly  fought  with  my 
Arms ,  and  .mat  that  the  Explana¬ 
tion  had  two  Editions  before  his 
Book  was  publifhed.  T he  Expecta¬ 
tions  of  a  Reward  anfwerable  to  his 
great  Service  to  the  Pub  lick,  moved 
him ,  no  Doubt ,  to  an  Adion  alto¬ 
gether  unfuitable  to  his  natural  in¬ 
genious  Temper :  But  he  is  young  ; 
and  he  may  now  begin  to  learn,  that 
publick  Services  very  rarely  find  a 
publick  Reward. 

1  have  made  no  other  Dfe  of  Dr. 
MeadV  Defender ,  but  to  employ  the 
firongefi  of  his  Arguments  again  f 
the  Explanation  for  further  improv¬ 
ing  the  DoCtrine  it  jets  forth ;  tho 
every  Body  will  acknowledge  the 
Weaknejs  of  the  Remarks. 
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The  Preface.1 

J  will  only  acquaint  the  Reader , 
that  1  have  kept  hack  this  Reply 
for  fame  P ime,  that  1  might  have 
been  enabled  to  give  him  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  new  Edition  of  Dr.  MeadV 
Book.  But  as  this  has  undergone 
many  Changes  in  the  Prefs ;  and  it 
is  fill  uncertain ,  whether  it  has 
acquired  an  agreeable  Form ,  I  did 
not  think  fit  to  make  any  further 
Delay  j  especially  that  I  am  perjuad - 
ed,  that  a  fat  is  factory  Anfwer  will 
be  found  in  the  following  Papers. 


Diftin6l  Notions 


OF  THE 


PLAGUE,  &cc 


N  explaining  Dodor  Mead's 
Dilcourfe  of  Pelfilential  Con¬ 
tagion  and  his  Method  of 
preventing  it;  I  confidered  it 
after  the  Manner  we  do 
Boys  in  a  Fencing-School  ; 
who  pulh  with  much  Noile,  but  fo  feebly* 
that  they  feldom  pulh  home,  and  to  the 
Purpofe.  In  the  Dilcourfe  we  find  much 
Artifice ,  But  little  Art :  Contagion  is  dropt 
as  foon  as  it  is  mention’d  :  We  hear  nothing 
of  the  Peftilence,  which  is  the  chief  J^ue- 
ftion  :  And  we  are  told  it  is  impoffible  to 
prevent  Pejlilential  Contagion.  Is  not  this  a 

B  reafon- 
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reafonable  Foundation  of  the  weighty  Su~ 
perftru&ure  ? 

The  D ifcourfe  fhould  have  prov’d  very 
Short ,  had  not  our  Author  intended  to  en¬ 
tertain  us  with  fome  merry  Conceits  and  ma¬ 
ny  Trifles ,  with  a  Purpofe  to  carry  us  off 
from  the  principal  Subject,  in  order  to  re¬ 
commend  to  us  the  neweft  French  Fafhion 
of  Armies  and  Lines  ;  which  he  hoped  we 
would  make  our  Choice,  becaufe  they  are 
abominated  by  the  French  ;  our  Interefts 
being  commonly  oppoiite. 

But  as  Lines ,  and  the  reft  of  our  Dodlor’s 
infallible  Preferruatirues  againft  the  Plague, 
become  more  terrible  than  the  Difeale  it 
felf ;  fo  my  Defign  was  to  quiet  thofe  ex- 
ceffive  Fears  in  the  People,  by  ridiculing 
our  Author’s  Amufements ;  fetting  before 
them  the  real  Danger  of  the  Plague,  as 
Occafton  offered  :  Not  doubting  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  giving  Relief  to  the  People,  when 
they  perceiv’d,  that  the  Notions  Doctor 
Mead  advanced,  are  as  ftrange  to  Phyfici- 
ans ,  as  his  Methods  were  contrary  to  the 
common  Courfe  of  our  Civil  Confutation. 

I  will  then  proceed  in  my  former  Me¬ 
thod,  and  examine  ferioufly  the  Arguments 
whereby  our  Author  would  advance  Noti¬ 
ons,  introducing  this  new,  but  cruel,  French 
Practice :  And,  at  the  fame  time,  I 

dif- 


difcover  the  artful  Corruptions  of  Phyfick 
I  will  eftablifh  the  received  and  true  No¬ 
tions  of  Phyficians,-  and  draw  out  of  our 
Author’s  barren  Accounts,  many  diftind 
and  pofitive  Notions  relating  to  the  Plague. 

As  Dodor  Mead's  great  Cordial  of  the 
Plague  *vi fit  trig  us  f eldom ,  and  many  of  his 
Conceits  and  Contradictions  are  already  given 
up  by  his  Defender,  who  has  remark’d  on 
the  fliort  Dilcourle  explained ,  I  will  fet  out 
with  the  Dodor  at  the  Beginning  of  his 
Book.  He  tells  us,  that  the  reafonablenefs 
of  his  Method  of  preventing  Contagious 
Difeafes  may  appear,  he  thinks  it  neceffar y 
to  premise  fomewhat  in  general  concerning 
Contagion ,  and  the  Manner  by .  which  it  aCts9 

This  I  think  very  reafonable,  more  efpe- 
cially,  that  we  quickly  hear  of  its  fpread- 
ing,  or  being  propagated  ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  neceflary  to  know  what  that  is,  which 
is  fpread,  or  propagated.  Fracafiorius  not 
only  gives  us  a  Notion  of  Contagion  in 
the  firft  Chapter  of  his  Book,  about  Conta¬ 
gious  Difeafes ;  but  had  likewife  premifed 
the  Dodrine  of  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  ;  as 
alfo  fomewhat  about  Poifon  ^  this  laft  our 
Dodor  thinks  he  has  premiled,  and  the 
preceding  he  brings  forth  in  the  middle  of 
his  Book,  under  another  Name,  but  for 
the  fame  purpofe  of  the  learned  Fracafte.- 
rius .  Now  if  fuch  Dodrines  are  not  pre- 

B  £  mifed^ 
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inifed,  we  muff  carry  on  our  fubfequent 
Inquiries  very  obfcurely :  efpecially,  that 
the  Word  Contagion  has  been  underftood  of 
late,  by  Englifh  Authors,  in  a  very  different 
Senfe  from  what  it  was  formerly  by  Phyfi- 
cians,  even  by  the  modern  Dod'tor  Hodges. 
And  as  Dr.  Mead  has  made  no  other  men¬ 
tion  of  Contagion ,  after  he  declared  it 
ought  neceflarily  to  be  premifed,  I  took 
the  Liberty  to  affirm  that  Contagion  was 


My  Remarker  fays,  *  that  our  Dodior 
has  not  drop  it,  but  very  fully  jhewn  the 
Laws ,  to  which  it  is  fubjecl.  Had  Dr. 
Mead ,  fays  he  again,  neglected  it,  he  had 
neglected  the  principal  Ground,  upon  which 
all  Cautions  to  keep  out  the  Plague  are  foun¬ 
ded.  Is  not  this  a  wife  Remark,  and 
an  excellent  Defence  ?  It  is  plain,  that 
Contagion  is  dropt,  and  it  is  as  plain, 
that  the  Superftru&ure  lies  already  in  Rub- 
bifhj  it  Shakes  at  leaft,  and  will  quickly 
be  ruinous,  if  my  Remarker  does  not  find 
fufficient  Props  to  fupport  it.  My  Remark¬ 
er  talks  of  Laws  to  which  Contagion  is  fub- 
je<ff,  which  his  Do&or  has  fhewn :  But  thefe 
Laws  ought  to  have  been  premifed,  as  o- 
thers  do,  that  proceed  in  fuch  a  Method. 
Dr.  Mead  then  is  not  only  given  up  by  his 
Defender,  but  reprimanded :  The  Doctor 
fays,  it  is  neceflary  to  premife ,  his  Defender 

>  i  s'  ti  r  4  J  n 
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tells  us  we  may  hereafter  gather  together 
what  the  Doctor  fays  concerning  Contagion, 
and  frame  thefe  Sayings  into  haws. 

Tho’  we  are  to  coiled:  thefe  difperfed 
Sayings  concerning  Contagion,  my  Remarks 
er  is  very  much  provoked  with  thefe  my 
Words ;  for  nothing  tollows,  either  of  Con¬ 
tagion ,  or  the  Manner  of  its  a  ding  ;  tho’ 
the  Title  of  the  Book  promifes  it,  and 
the  firft  entring  upon  the  Difcourfe  declares 
it  to  be  neceffary.  T his,  fays  Mr.  Remarker , 
is  a  grofs  Falfity.  But  why  this  grofs  Com¬ 
plement  ?  Is  not ,  continues  he,  the  firft 
Part  of  Dr.  MeadV  Difcourfe,  chiefly  about 
the  Caufes  that  fpread  the  Plague,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  Contagion  that  accompanies  it  ? 
But  as  Contagion  comes  in  the  Rear  of  the 
Plague,  I  cannot  fee  the  grofs  Falfity  I  am 
under,  for  not  finding  it  premifed,  or  in  the 
Van  of  the  Plague  :  So  that  Defender’s 
Complement  is  out  of  Time.  Befides, 
Mr.  Defender  miftakes  his  Author,  when  he 
talks  of  Dr.  Mead's  Difcourfe  being  chiefly 
about  the  Caufes  that  fpread  the  Plague, 
and  of  Contagion  accompanying  it :  For, 
according  to  Dr.  Mead,  Air ,  and  his  other 
Caufes,  propagate  or  fpread  Contagion ,  not 
the  Plague ;  and  therefore  either  Contagi¬ 
on  and  the  Plague  are  the  fame  ;  or  elfe 
the  Plague  is  not  confidered  :  If  the  firft, 
then  his  Caufes  propagate  the  Plague,  and 
the  Plague  accompanies  the  Plague  ;  an  ex¬ 
cellent 


cellent  Defence.  But  if  the  Plague  is  out 
of  the  Play,  then  Contagion  accompanies 
Nothing. 

This  perfpicuous  Account  lhews  us,  how 
clearly  Dr.  Mead  has  delivered  the  Laws  of 
Contagion,  and  how  well  his  Defender  un- 
derftands  him.  Now,  if  thefe  two  Friends 
are  fo  very  much  in  the  dark,  that  they  do 
not  know  one  another  j  we  muft  believe, 
that  his  Doctrines  gave  great  Light  to  his 
Patron,  even  to  be  the  foundation  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  Quarentines,  Lines ,  &c.  The  true 
Reafon  of  this  Confufion,  proceeds  from 
thefe  Gentlemen  talking  in  a  new  Lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  they  did  not  firft  agree  upon 
any  other  Sign,  or  Cypher.  In  order,  then, 
to  prevent  all  fuch  Gibberijh  for  the  future, 
I  will  re-fettle  the  common  Meaning  of 
Phyficians,  when  they  fpeak  of  Contagion , 
(jc.  and  thereby  we  lhall  not  only  know, 
what  Dr.  Mead  and  his  Defender  drive  at, 
when  they  mention  Contagion ,  but  we  lhall 
iikewife  be  able  to  re-eftablilh  the  right 
Senfe  of  Phyficians,  when  either  the  Dofitor 
or  his  Defender  corrupt  it. 

For  the  better  underftanding  the  proper 
Meaning  of  this  word  Contagion,  I  will 
relate  the  moft  ancient  and  common  Opi¬ 
nion  among  Phyficians  about  the  Manner 
they  conceive  Difeafes  are  bred  ;  and  next 
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at  what  time  they  mention  Contagion  in 
their  Account  of  Difeafes. 

Hippocrates  calls  every  *  Diforder  in  the 
Body  of  a  Man  a  Difeaje. 

As  alfo,  that  f  Difeafes  feldom  have  any 
other  Caufe  befides  the  Air.  And  there¬ 
fore  when  the  Air  is  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
Quantity,  or  is  full  of  thefe  polluted  Parti¬ 
cles  that  are  hurtful  to  Man’s  Nature,  Men 
become  Sick. 

This  Pollution  is  by  the  Greeks  called 
by  the  Latins  Inquinamentum, 
and  by  us  Infection.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
Hippocrates  and  all  other  Phyficians  believed 
a  Pollution  or  Infection  to  be  in  every  Dif- 
eale. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  Phyficians 
fpeak  of  Contagion,  they  fpeak  of  this  In¬ 
fection  palling  from  one  thing,  or  one  Per- 
fon,  into  another ;  as  the  learned  §  Fracar 
florins ,  the  firft  Perfon,  ( I  think)  that  fup- 
pofed  the  Plague  to  be  a  Contagious  Dif- 
eafe,  exprefies  it. 

Contagion ,  fays  this  learned  Author,  always 
fuppofes  two  things.  One  from  which  the 

In- 

*  Lib.  de  Flat.  pag.  273.  Foef. 

+  Lib.  de  AfFeft  Sat.  pag.  275. 

j  Lib.  1.  cap,  1.  pag.  77. 


Infection  pafles,  and  another  which  receives 
it.  As  alio,  that  the  Infection  is  the  very 
fame  in  both  chefe  things  ;  becaufe  the  fame 
Difeafe  comes  into  the  found  Perfon  by 
Contagion,  or  by  the  Touch. 

So  that  a  Perfon  who  dies  of  Poifon ,  fays 
Fracaftorius,  may  be  laid  to  be  Infetfed  ,• 
but  by  no  means,  that  he  has  received  his 
Death  by  Contagion. 

And  therefore  Infe&ion  always  preceeds 
Contagion,  and  when  an  infected  Perfon 
convey  to  another  the  Difeafe  wherewith 
he  is  infected,  and  that  by  the  Touch ,  this 
fecond  Perfon  is  faid  to  catch  the  Difeafe, 
or  to  take  it  by  Contagion.  This  is  the 
Language  of  Phyficians.  Thus  fpoke  Dr  * 
Hodges  our  lateft  Author. 

There  are  feveral  Difeafes,  that  Phyficians 
obferve  to  be  conveyed,  or  to  pafs  by  Conta¬ 
gion  :  Some  of  thefe  affedt  one  Part  only, 
others  more  generally.  Thefe  are  Leprofy , 
Confutation,  Sore  Eyes,  the  Itch,  and  a  very 
few  more  :  Which  .Difeafes  are  therefore 
called  Contagious.  When  then  we  put 
the  Queftion  of  the  Plague,  or  any  other 
Difeafe  being  Contagious  ;  we  are  bound 
to  determine  from  Experience,  as  in  the 
Cafe  of  other  contagious  Difeafes,  what 
we  know  in  Fadt  of  the  Plague,  being 

con- 
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convey’d  by  Contact ,  or  by  Contagion : 
Which  Queftion  is  then  rather  a  Que¬ 
ftion  of  a  Fatf,  than  of  PhyCick.  As  alio 
that  the  Word  Contagion  fignifies  nothing, 
as  often  as  we  find  it  by  it  felf,  or  that,  it  is 
carry ’d,  or  conveyed,  upon,  or  in  any 
thing  whatfoever. 

It  behoved  then  Dr.  Mead  to  premife 
fomewhat  concerning  Contagion ,  and  like- 
wife  of  a  Peftilence,  when  he  undertook 
to  inform  us  of  Peftilential  Contagion  .  And 
as  he  has  thus  failed  in  his  Promife,  we 
muft  not  wonder  that  many  things  occur 
to  us,  that  have  no  manner  of  Meaning  in 
themfelves. 

We  proceed  next  with  our  D offor,  who 
tells  us,  that  Contagion  is  propagated  by 
three  Caufes ,  the  Air,  Difeafed  Per fons ,  and 
Goods  transported  from  infefted  Places  ; 
which  we  find  at  prefent  do  not  give  us  a- 
ny  pofitive  or  diftind  Notion,  becaufe  Con¬ 
tagion.  a  common  Quality,  is  joyned  with 
fomething  elfe.  .  r 

All  this  weak  reafoning  proceeds  altoge¬ 

ther  from  Dr,  Mead  and  his  Champion  not 
underftanding  what  Phylicians  mean  by  In¬ 
fection  and  Contagion  ;  when  they  Examine 
whether  Infection  is  propogated  and  fpread 
by  the  means  of  Air  •  or  that  it  is  propoga¬ 
ted  from  the  Body  of  the  Sick  into  that  of 
a  Sound  Perfon  ;  and  whether  it  can  be 

Q  con- 
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conveyed  in  Goods,  and  by  them  in  fect  Peo¬ 
ple  in  Health . 

I  will  proceed  in  the  firft  Article,  with 
Dr.  Mead,  in  quell  of  Contagion,  and  hunt 
for  it  at  the  Requelt  ox  Mr.  Remarker :  But 
as  the  Queftion  of  the  Plague  being  a  Con- 
t agiou x  Diflemp e r,  is  a  Queftion  about  a  Pa  St, 
very  little  incumbred  with  Physical  Experi¬ 
ence,  I  will  inquire  into  the  probability  of 
the  Fad,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  Truth 
of  one  Side  of  the  Queftion,  or  the  other  .* 
Which  Method  I  hope  will  be  found  more 
convincing  than  that  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Do  ft  or,  and  my  Re  marker. 

The  firft  Proof  alleged  for  Contagion  be¬ 
ing  propagated  by  Air,  is  a  Conftitution  of 
Air,  which  Hippocrates  obferved  to  precede 
pejiilential  Fevers ;  and  this  was  a  hot  Air 

attended  with  much  Rain  and  Southerly 
Winds. 

It  is  wonderful  to  fipd  la  many  Miftakes 
in  this  moft  remarkable  Paflage  of  the 
great  Hippocrates ,  which  has  been  ever  men¬ 
tioned  on  all  fuch  Occasions,  but  never  in 
the  Senfe  of  our  prefen t  Author.  The  ufe 
of  any  Language  might  have  led  him  into 
the  right  meaning  of  this  Obfervation  of 
Hippocrates  :  For  what  fpreads  or  propagates 
any  thing,  always  accompanies  and  is  a&ive 
in  propagating.  A  Gardiner  that  lows 
■M.ufiard-beedy  does  not  precede  his  Seed, 
*  ^  ^  ■.  and 
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and  that  comes  not  fovving  after  him.  Nei¬ 
ther  does  Air  precede  Plague-Seed,  and  this 
comes  (owing  after  Air. 

The  Senfe  of  this  Obfervation  is  very 
obvious :  He  entitles  this  fecond  Section  ' 
the  Confiitution  of  Air  that  caufes  the  Plague, 
and  relates  in  it,  the  kind  of  Weather  that 
precedes,  and  the  Plagues  or  Fevers  that 
follow :  He  does  not  fpeak  of  Peflilential- 
Fevers,  a  fingular  Expreifion,  peculiar  to 
Dr.  Mead  and  others,  who  ate  Strangers 
to  the  Language  of  Phyfick.  Hot ,  and 
vioijt  Air  then,  and  Southerly  Winds  are 
Caufes  ;  and  Fevers  or  Plagues,  Effects  of 
tbefe  Caufes. 

This  is  the  conffant  Opinion  of  all  Phy- 
ficians ;  and  Hippocrates  treating  of  the  Ge¬ 
ne  fu  of  Fevers,  f  fays,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Fevers:  ( which  are  proper  to  be  mentioned  onthis 
Occafion )  One  that  is  common  to  every  Perfon, 
and  is  called  the  P  L  A  G  U  E,  but  the  o- 
ther  only  happens  on  account  of  the  ill  Diet  of 
a  Perfon. 

And  therefore  this  Obfervation  gives  a 
Confiitution  op  AIR,  that  BREEDS  the 
Plague ,  but  concernes  not  the  PROP  A- 
GAT1NG  it  by  CONTAGION. 

Our  D odor’s  next  Argument  for  Conta¬ 
gion  being  propagated  by  Air  is,  that  flag- 

C  2  noting 
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nating  Waters  in  hot  Weather,  putrid  Exha¬ 
lations  from  the  Earth,  unburied  Carcaffes , 
hade  occafioned  infectious  Difeafes.  Grant¬ 
ing  all  this  to  be  true,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  this  Infection  is  a  Plague ;  and  far  lefs, 
that  Air  propagates  it  by  (Contagion .  For, 
every  Author  has  confin’d  this  kind  of  In¬ 
fection  to  the  Places  where  thefe  Particu¬ 
lars  happen,  under  the  Name  of  Endemick 
Difeafes ;  and  do  not  allow  of  their  wander¬ 
ing  beyond  their  own  Limits,  where  the 
Carcaffes ,  &c.  are  found  :  So  that  this  kind 
of  Infedion  is  not  common ,  and  is  not 
proved  to  be  contagious  j  and  far  lefs, 
that  this  Contagion  is  propagated  by  Air . 
And  therefore  we  are  kill  at  a  Lofs  for  the 
finalleft  Proof  of  Contagion  being  propagated 
by  Air.  Our  Debtor  propagates ,  while  his 
Arguments  beget:  which  Defect  proceeds 
from  his  pot  knowing  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  InfeCiion  and  Contagion ,  Names  very 
commonly  made  ufe  of' by  Phyficians. 

Confider  we  next,  the  Conclufions  our 
DoCior  draws  out  of  his  Proofs,  brought 
from  the  foregoing  Obfervations.  The  firft 
whereof,  is,  that  it  is  a  Concurrence  of  Caufes, 
whereby  Difeafes  of  this  kind  are  produced. 
A  quaint  Obfervation  ;  efpecially  when  only 
three  things  are  brought  as  the  productive 
Caufe  of  Plagues  or  Fevers :  this  is  Hobfon’s 
Choife. 

His 


/ 
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His  fecond  Condition  is,  that  there  is 
^  Hegiee  of  St agnau on  in  the  Air.  It  is  hard 
to  dilcover,  how  this  Conclufion  can  be  de¬ 
duced  from  hot  and  moifl  Air ,  and  Southerly 
If  indi ;  foij  as  I  take  it,  IFinds  of  any 
fort  hinder  this  Stagnation  in  the  leaft  De¬ 
gree,  and  Southerly  Winds  as  much  as  thole 
that  aie  Northerly  ,•  tho  they  are  diametri¬ 
cally  oppofite  on  the  Mariners  Compafs 
and  always  bring  dry  Air  in  thofe  Countries’ 
that  Southerly  Winds  bring  moift  Air.  And 
therefore  our  Doctor  muff  reft  contented 
without  his  St  agnation  of  Air,  find  every  De¬ 
gree  of  it:  As  alio,  if  there  is  no  Stagnation , 
no  Corruption  and  Putrefaction ;  which  are 
fuppofed  to  follow  clofe  at  the  Heels  of 
Stagnation.  I  hus  is  he  deprived  of  his  two 
piincipal  Machines  of  Contagion ,  (as  he  rec¬ 
kons  them  )  tho  he  pulls  them  moft  unna¬ 
turally  into  his  Service,  and  by  the  ftrangeft 
fort  of  Pbilofophy,  fuch,  as  was  never  ufed 
abroad,  nor  by  us  at  home. 

It  is  fufficient  to  have  fhewn,  how  ak- 
wardly  our  Dodor  has  polfels’d  himfelf 
of  Stagna  ion  of  Air,  and  its  enfuing  Pu¬ 
trefaction  ;  and  it  were  eafy  to  fhew,  that 
Fevers  and  Plagues  are  generated  in  windy 
Weather  ;  and  while  we  are  fanned  with 
more  than  gentil  Breezes ;  Which  Fads  are 
altogether  inconfiftent  with  our  Dodor  s 
Hypothefis.  On  the  Coaft  of  Africa,  the 
Rains  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mead,  are  accom- 
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panied  with  Hurricanes ;  a  very  different 
State  of  Air  from  Stagnation.  Van  Helmont 
tells  us  of  a  Plague  in  his  time,  when  the 
Weather  was  both  Dry  and  JVindy.  And 
Do&or  Hodges,  fpeaking  of  the  Plague  of 
London ,  in  1665,  fays?  Tfe  whole  Summer 
was  refeejh'd  with  moderate  Breezes ,  fufji- 
dent  to  prevent  the  Airs  Stagnation  and  Cor¬ 
ruption. 

Moreover,  had  Dr.  Mead  come  law¬ 
fully  by  Putrefaction  ,*  yet  it  is  a  general 
Word,  that  has  no  particular  Senle,  till 
it  is  joined  to  fomething  elfe.  Befides,  if 
we  knew,  what  kind  of  Putrefaction  pro¬ 
duc’d  a  particular  Infection,  we  are  ftill  at 
a  Lofs  about  transfering  this  Infection  and 
producing  Contagion.  And  therefore,  if  we 
fliould  lend  him  his  Concurrence  of  Caufes, 
Stagnation  of  Air,  Corruption  and  Putrefa¬ 
ction y  we  know  nothing  of  Contagion  be^ 
ing  propagated  by  Air ;  For  indeed  it  is  a 
mere  Hypothesis,  void  of  all  Senfe  and 
Meaning. 

But  to  return  to  my  Remarker,  who 
calls  upon  me,  for  alleging,  that  this  hot 
and  moift  Air  with  Southerly  Winds  was 
one  Conflitution  of  Air,  that  made  Pla¬ 
gues  or  Heavers but  that  it  was  not  the 
only  Confutation ,  as  they  fay  Galen  afferts. 
Nay,  I  go  farther,  that  Hippocrates  fhould 
have  been  miftaken  too,  if  he  had  laid 
foj  and  that  becaufe  we  find  by  Experi¬ 
ence, 
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ence,  that  hard  Fro/iy  Weather,  and  Ho1 
and  Dry  Weather,  are  Conftitutions  that 
like  wife  precede  Plagues ;  and  are,  at  leaft, 
their  Antecedent  Caufe. 


But  I  mu  ft  ask  my  Remarker,  what  Au¬ 
thor  ever  called  Hot  or  Moift  Air  the  only 
Conftitution  and  State  of  Air  that  breeds 
the  Peftilence.  I  know.  Dr.  Mead  has 
thefe  Words  after  the  Obfervation  of  Hippo- 
crater.  And  one  of  them  (antienteft  and  beft 
Authors )  takes  particular  Notice ,  that  no 
other  than  a  moift  and  hot  temperament  of 
Air  brings  the  Plague.  But  I  know  like- 
wife,  that  Galen  affirms  no  (uch  thing  about 
this  Conftitution  of  Air ;  and  that  the  only 
Defign  of  this  luborning  of  Galen->  is  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  Carrying  of  Plagues  by  the  Strength 
of  tnis  Sophiftical  Word,  Bring :  A  found 
Foundation  for  P  eftilential  Contagion ,  and 
Lazar  cts  that  are  built  upon  this  fineSo- 
phifm.  The  reft  of  the  Sentence  is  as  falfe 
in  Senfe,  as  it  is  in  Quotation  ;  for  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  Galen  s,  nor  true.  And  therefore  our 
Doctor  would  only  abufe  Mankind,  when 
he  offers  them  falfe  Quotations  and  illufive 
Arguments.  When  he  tells  us  one  of  the 
antienteft  Authors  of  Phyfick,  we  naturally 
think  him  an  Author  as  equal  to  Hippocrates 
or  Age  or  Antientnefs ,  as  he  makes  him  of  ' 
Authority.  I  have  a  great  Efteem  of  both; 
but  Hippocrates  lived  fix  hundred  Years  be- 
fore  Galen .  At  this  time,  however,  their 
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Authority  is  the  fame,  that  •viz.  of  Hippo¬ 
crates ,  to  which  Galen  fubfctibes :  As  far  as 
he  poflibly  can,  in  the  Places  Doiftor  Mead 
fends  us  to. 

Galen  afferts*  in  the  firff  or  thele  Places,that 
the  Spring  of  the  Tear  is  not  of  a  hot  and  tnoifi 
Temperament ;  fo  far ,  fays  he,  am  I  from  think¬ 
ing  that  an y  thing  temperate  is  moift  and  hot , 
that  I  affirm  the  contrary :  For  of  all  the  ambient 
Air,  that  is  the  worft  Temperament ,  which  is 

hot  and  moift. - It  happens  SOMETIMES, 

in  an  unhealthy  and  peftilent  State  of  Air ,  as 
Hippocrates  fays  in  his  Works  ;  meaning  his 
Epidemicks.  We  find  nothing  here  of  hot 
and  moift  Air ,  being  the  only  State  and 
Conftitution  that  cauies  the  Plague ;  and 
far  lets  of  bringing  it,  (ftc.  Nay,  that  this  moift 
and  hot  Air  happens  fometimes  only  to  be  a 
peftilent  State.  So  far  is  it  from  being  the 
only  State  of  Air,  that  preceeds  a  Plague. 

When  we  confult  Galen  in  the  other 
Place  referr’d  to  by  Dr.  Mead,  we  find  him 
giving  quite  another  Account,  than  the  Do¬ 
ctor  alleges.  Galen  promiles  fome  known 
Opinions  of  Hippocrates. j  That  it  is  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  Change  in  the  Air,  that  caufes  our 
Bodies  to  be  feized  with  Diftempers.  Here 
is  nothing  of  curing  them.  Befides,  we  have 
Gakn  $  Authority  for  his  ( Hippocrates )  re¬ 
lating  what  he  had  obferved  of  Difeafes, 

which 

*  Lib*  i.  de  Temperament,  cap.  4, 
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which  now  mofl  rife ,  and  of  the  Tempera^ 
merit  of  Air.  All  which  is  for  finding  the 
Caufe  of  thefe  Difeafes. 

And  therefore  comparing  this  State  of 
Air  with  that  of  Cranon ,  in  the  Second  Book* 
Galen  tells  us,  T hat  Moifture  without 
Wind ,  the  fame  common  Caufe ,  produces  Pu- 
tridnefs  its  common  Ejfefi.  And  that  we  may 
not  miftake  this  Putridnefs ,  he  adds  after- 
wards,  Art.  24..  But  that  pluxion ,  which 
was  collected)  was  not  like  Pus  (  no  true 
Corruption)^  fome  other  kind  of  Putrefaction* 
Of  which  there  are  many  mentioned  among 
Phyficians ;  tho’  they  have  not  yet  found 
any,  they  can  liken  to  that  of  the  Plague  * 
Which  is  no  Wonder,  fince  they  had  not  par¬ 
ticular  Notions  of  the  Nature  of  tnis  Difeafe; 

/ 

If  then  we  fhould  fuppofe  with  Dr.  Mead * 
that  hot  and  moift  Air  might  propagate  Con¬ 
tagion  ;  yet  we  find  his  making  ufe^  of  Ga* 
len's  Authority  does  not  furnifh  him  with 
the  Power  of  conveying  it,  even  tho  there 
was  no  hot  nor  moift  Air,  but  in  Eafterlp 
and  Southerly  Countries.  And  we  fliall  very 
foon  perceive,  that  1 \latth.  Pi  Janus  has  not 
provided  a  Coach  and  Hories  fot  its  eafier 
Travelling,  as  our  Do&or  has  imagined* 
Some  fancied,  they  had  leen  a  blue  Cloud* 
that  carried  the  Plague;  but  whether  it  was 
the  Equipage  it  felf,  or  whatelfe,  they  do 

not  tell  us*  Some  want  ftill  to  be  inform  d* 
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How,  or  Whether  it  is  brought,  or  what 
brings  it. 

Had  Galen  ever  thought,  hot  and  moift 
Air  the  only  Confutation  and  State  of  Air, 
that  breeds  (or  brings)  a  Plague,  here  is  of¬ 
fer’d  the  beft  Opportunity  for  him,  to  de¬ 
clare  his  Opinion :  For  in  this  very  Sedion 
Hippocrates  tells  us,  more  than  once  ;  Hot  Fe¬ 
vers,  then,  and  Frenzies,  began  before  the 
Spring,  AFTER  THE  GREAT  COLDS 
(the  cold  Weather)  that  preceded.  The 
ufual  Phrafe:  Great  Numbers  were  fick  at  that 
time,  and  ftrugled  under  Great  and  DEAD¬ 
LY  CASES.  If  Galen  had  ever  intend¬ 
ed  the  fore-mentioned  State  of  Air  to  be  the 
general  and  univerfal  Caufe  of  the  Plague, 
here  is  the  beft  Opportunity  offering  for 
fuch  an  Afierticn.  It  is  true,  he  nnift  have 
contradided  his  Mallet;  but  we  fhould  have 
heard  of  this  his  Opinion.  And  as  we  no 
where  find  him  on  this  Strain,  it  is  very 
evident,  that  all  this  Invention  is  only  in 
Favour  of  the  important  Word  Brings.  But 
that  may  bring  any  thing  but  the  Plague. 

Mr.  Re  marker  is  ill  otter  with  his  Anfwer, 
and  tells  us,  that  it  is  utterly  falfe ,  that 
cold  frofty  Weather  ever  breeds  a  Plague. 
His  Reafon  is  excellent,  and  worthy0  his 
Mafter,  if  he  has  not  already  provided  hint 
with  it.  The  Plague ,  fays  he,  is  never 
pioduced  here  without  iniported  Contagion. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto  we  find  Contagion  with  Air,  is 
plain  Air,  became  Contagion  is  nothing  ;  and 
this  Nothing  of  Contagion  put  with  Sick  or 
Well,  or  with  Good s  of  any  fort  ,  will 
hereafter  be  found  to  leave  them,  as  it 
found  them,  h.  e.  Goods^  and  nothing  more; 
(yc.  And  therefore  his  Anfwer  is  not  fo 
much  as  hypothetical,  but  is  no  Anlwer 
at  all;  inlomuch  that  Contagion  riding  on 
an  Afl,  or  making  an  Entry ,  or  being  im¬ 
ported  that  way,  is  equally  true  as  its 
riding  upon  Air,  or  in  a  Bed  of  Cotton:  A 
mere  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Now  follows  a  better  Anfwer.  Cold  Wea¬ 
ther  is  knotm  to  refifl  it  (  the  Plague )  very 
much .  This  is  begging  the  Queftion,  Did 
not  the  Plague  flop  very  much  lift  Winter 
in  France,  fo  that  at  Marieilles  they  thought 
themf elves  very  nigh  clc  ar  of  it ?  And  did 
it  not  break  out  again ,  when  the  Weather 
grew  hot ?  In  general,  we  may  oppoie  to 
thefe  fingle  Inftances  three  great  Plagues , 
that  have  been  in  the  North  within  thefe 
Dozen  of  Years,  all  of  them  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  ;  and  where  we  had  great  Fleets  bound 
up  in  Ice,  during  that  rigid  and  hard  Con- 
filiation  ;  and  the  Ships  Companies  thereof 
were  obliged  to  be  Spectators  of  all  the 
Havock  of  thefe  Plagues,  without  any 
Hurt  or  Inj  ury  done  to  themfelves.  And 
therefore  it  is  manifeff,  that  a  continued 
hard  Frofl  is  a  proper  Conftitution  of  Air  for 
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breeding  Plagues  and  Fevers,  tho’  my  Re¬ 
marker  and  all  his  Affociates  lhould  fwear 
to  the  Contrary. 

Beiides  the  Plagues  in  Stockholm ,  Dantzig 
and  Hambowgh,  our  laft  great  Plague  of 
London  began  in  December,  1 664,  when  the 
Weather  was  cold,  and  every  thing  was 
bound  up  by  Fro  ft,  and  in  Ice,  as  Dr.  Hod¬ 
ges  atte/is :  Thefe  are  his  Words*,  Cete- 
rum,  ne  diutius  in  limite  haream,  non  hie  loci 
pr ictermittendum  Gelu  immodice  fdvum  rnenfe 
Decembri  occapijfe,  ad  tres  ufque  Luna  circui¬ 
ts  continuum.  We  are  likewife  informed 
in  Hiftory  of  a  very  general  Plague  in  the 
Year  1110.  in  a  very  frofty  Seaion.  And 
therefore  this  Conflitution  of  hard  Fro  ft 
breeding  a  Plague  is  as  obvious  as  any  other 
Conflitution  whatfoever. 


Noty  as  to  my  Ramarker’s  firft  Queftion, 
If  the  Plague  did  not  flop  very  much  laft 
Winter  in  France  ?  No  :  The  Report  of  its 
spreading  vyas  fuppreft,  as  his  Mafter  can 
inform  him.  So  far  was  it  from  ftoping  in 
the  Winter,  that,  the  Sheriffs  expecting  it 
would  flop,  were  furpriz’d  *  and  aftonijhed 
at  the  Increafe  of  the  Mortality.  This  was 
on  the  5th  of  September ;  and  in  the  7th  of 
Oil  obey,  the  Plague  was  ftill  more  violent.  So 
far  were  the  People  of  France  from  beincr 
free  from  the  Plague,  in  their  own  Opinion^ 

,  n  that 
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that  they  found  it  raging  more  violently,  to 
their  woeful  Experience. 

His  next  Queftion,  Whether  it  did  not 
break  out  again,  when  the  Weather  grew 
hot  ?  Not  at  all :  This  is  likewife  manifeft 
from  all  publick  Accounts,  but  elpecially 
that  fent  by  the  Marquis  de  Pons ,  lad  June. 
I  will  again  repeat  his  Words,  they  come  fo 
fully  up  as  an  Anfwer ;  and  venture  the 
French  General’s  Character  againft  that  of 
an  ioo  fuch  Remarkers.  The  Court ,  fays 
the  Paris  Gazette,  has  received  a  Letter 
from  the  Marquis  de  Pons ,  who  commands  at 
Toulon,  with  Advice,  that  the  Hot  WEA- 
T  H  E  R  had  much  diminijh'd  the  Plague  in 
that  City.  And  therefore  the  Plague  in 
France  did  not  only  increafe  in  the  cold 
Weather,  and  in  the  Winter;  but  abated 
likewile  in  the  hot  Weather  in  the  Summer 

His  Queftion  about  our  Plague  in  1 66  j, 
is  more  impertinent,  becaufe  it  is  more  ea- 
lily  dilproved.  Did  it  not,  fays  Remarker, 
lie  quiet  without  deflroying  above  half  a  [core 
Perfons  all  the  cold  Weather,  till  the  Sum¬ 
mer-heat  pit  it  in  Atfion  ?  And  did  not  the 
next  Winter  wholly  fupprefs  it  ?  But  it  is 
the  Fate  of  my  Remarker,  to  have  a  Nega¬ 
tive  upon  all  his  Queftions.  At  prefent, 
tho’  this  Plague  made  a  flow  Progrefs  in 
the  Beginning  (as  we  find  all  Plagues  do) 
yet  it  neither  encrealed  with  the  Heat  of 
the  Weather,  nor  was  its  Violence  the  great- 
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eft,  when  the  Heat  was  greateft :  Nor  did 
the  Winter  fupprefs  it.  The  greateft  Heat 
with  us,  is  from  the  Middle  of  June,  to  the 
Middle  of  Auguft ;  and  in  all  that  time  the 
greateft  Number  of  the  Dead  was  Auguft 
the  15.  when  3880  died  that  Week.  The 
laft  Week  of  this  Month,  when  the  Sealon 
grew  colder,  the  Number  of  Dead  amount- 
ed  to  6102.  Every  Week  after  in  Septem¬ 
ber  >  except  the  laft,  increafed  more  and  more, 
and  that  too  was  higher  than  the  higheft 
Week  in  the  hot  Weather.  So  far  was  it 
from  abating  with  the  Winter.  The  gene¬ 
ral  Bill  of  that  Year,  *viz.  166^  does  not 
Uiow  its  being  fupprefled  in  the  Winter :  But 
I  end  with  Capt.  Graunfs  BiJh 

It  is  ftrange,  to  find  Men  of  Probity  take 
up  with  Conceits  of  their  own,  in  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  Experience  of  the  World. 
My  Remarker  is  hardned  in  Calumny :  But 
I  defire  the  reft  of  the  World  to  confider, 
what  pafles  in  hot  Countries,  in  relation  to 
the  Plague’s  abating  in  the  cooler  Seafon ; 
and  increafing  in  a  hot  one.  In  /Egypt,  and 
in  all  the  Turkijh  Dominions,  the  Plague  be¬ 
gins  commonly  in  February ,  a  cool  Seafon ; 
and  ends,  almoft  to  a  Day,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  their  hoteft  Seafon.  Let  Mr.  Remarker 
and  his  Mafter  take  notice  of  an  Qblerva- 
tion,  made  by  their  great  Friend  *  M atthdus 
Viliam ,  who  tells  us  of  a  Plague  in  his  Time. 

There 
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There  broke  out  a  Plague  in  Venice  in 
the  Year  1348,  in  the  Month  of  March.  It 
was  at  its  Height  in  April  and  May.  It  be¬ 
gun  to  decline  July,  and  ended  in  Augufl . 
Matthew  Villani ,  who  leaves  us  this  Ac¬ 
count:  was  an  Eye-Witnefs  of  this  Plague, 
and  tells  us,  that  it  did  not  exceed  the  firft 
Month  in  any  Places,  where  it  had  fliown 
it  felf.  So  that  a  Plague  will  end  in  hot 
Weather,  according  to  Dr.  Mead's  darling 
Author. 

Other  Conffitutions  of  Air, that  breed  the 
Plague,  might  be  produced  ;  if  their  Hiftory 
could  any  ways  be  ufefiil  in  our  prefent 
Inquiry.  It  will  be  more  proper,  to  draw 
fome  ufeful  Inferences,  from  what  has  been 
laid ;  that  we  may  produce  fome  Conclufi- 
ons  out  of  this  barren  Inquiry,  tho’  we  do 
not  find  the  leaft  Shadow  of  an  Argument,  or 
of  a  Proof  for  propagating  Contagion  by  Air- 

It  is,  then,  very  manifeft,  that  a  Plague  is 
the  Manufacture  of  every  Country ;  becaufe 
the  two  memorable  Conflitutions  of  Air, 
and  Breeders  of  Plagues,  are  every  where 
to  be  met  with.  And  therefore  we  are  un¬ 
der  no  NeceiTity  of  bringing  Plague-Seed 
from  any  diffant  Country  whatfoever. 

It  follows  like  wife,  that  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  Conffitutions  of  Air  are  able  enough 
to  infeCt  every  Perfon  within  the  Sphere  o£ 
its  Activity,  they  being  equally  and  duely 
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difpfed.  In  that  Cafe,  the  Efficacy  of  Air 
is  not  fcanty,  and  able  only  to  infect  two 
or  three  People ;  in  order  to  their  tranrfer- 
ing  it  by  Contagion ,  and  propagating  the 
Plague  to  the  Reft :  Which  Notion  is  by  ho 
Means  Philofophical,  and  impeaches  the 
Power  of  the  State  of  the  Air,  againft  all 
Experience. 

We  may,  thirdly,  conclude,  that  it  is  the 
Conftitution  of  Air  only,  that  we  regard 
when  Hiftorians  relate  their  Accounts  of  a 
Plague ;  but  nothing  of  its  Travels :  For 
Hippocrates  fpoke  of  Southerly  Winds ;  be- 
caufe,  in  the  Levant,  thefe  Winds  came 
loaded  with  M oifture ;  but  not  that  he,  or 
any  of  his  Succeffors,  ever  dream’d  of  a 
Plague,  being  the  natural  Product  of  South¬ 
ern  Countries,  in  order  to  be  fown  to  the 
Northward.  ' 

The  great  Pattern  of  writing  Hiftory, 
T hucydides  *,  after  a  terrible  Account  of  the 
Tyranny  and  inflexible  Cruelty  of  the  Plague 
of  Athens,  tells  us.  That  it  began  {according 
to  common  Report )  in  Ethiopia,  from  whence 
it  fell  down  into  Egypt,  and  from  thence  got 
footing  in  Africk,  and  a  great  Part  of  Per- 
fia ;  but  thereafter  pour'd  down  upon  Athens, 
with  all  its  Violence.  In  Imitation  of  1  hu¬ 
cydides,  Matthaus  Villanus  waftes  his  Plague 
in  1348  into  Italy,  out  of  Greece,  clofely  fol¬ 
lowing  this  excellent  Hiftorian  in  every  A  r- 
&  tide 
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tide  of  his  Hiftory  of  F lorence,  in  things  as 
well  as  Method,  as  far  as  they  could  go 
together.  But  Phyficians  muft  always  re¬ 
member,  that  this  is  but  a  Report ,  and  no 
better  than  another  Report  of  the  Pdoponefi - 
am  having  poifoned  all  the  Pits  or  Wells 
of  Water  in  Athens,  to  which  too  the  Caufe 
of  this  Plague  was  afcribed. 

But  as  T hucydides  did  not  think  fit,  to 
infift  upon  idle  Stories,  that  are  without 
Number  on  fuch  Occalions,  fo  he  leaves  all 
fuch  Reports  to  be  examin’d  by  thofe  who 
underftand  Inquiries  into  the  true  Caules 
of  Things;  contenting  himlelf,  to  relate 
the  true  Fad,  as  he  found  it  upon  himfelf* 
and  as  he  faw  the  Plague  on  other  Sick* 
This,  fays  he ,  will  be  for  Information  to  Po- 
fterity,  if  ever  the  Plague  fhould  return 
again. 

Phyficians  therefore,  confidering  every 
Confutation  of  Air ,  as  the  productive  Caufe, 
never  as  the  feigned  and  fanciful  Carrier  of 
Plagues ,  and  other  Difeafes ;  Dodor  Mead 
has  been  very  fingular,  in  winging  the  Plague 
on  Air  ;  and  he  was  certainly  in  great  Dif- 
trefs  for  importing  Contagion ?  when  he  thus 
contemns  the  fage  Councils ,  and  negleds  the 
Rules  of  Hippocrates  and  Thucydides ;  the  firft 
the  Prince  of  Phyficians,  as  the  laft  is  of 
Hiftorians.  Yet  this  is  the  great  Principle 
that  defhoys  the  Quiet  and  Peace  of  the 
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World,  and  ruins  its  Traffick,  this  mighty 
Inftrument  of  Wealth. 

Laftly,  by  difcourfing  from  the  antient 
Foundations  oi'  Hippocrates ,  we  very  eafily 
understand,  that  the  leveral  Qualities  our 
Dodor  gives  tne  Air,  on  feveral  Occallons, 
are  but  fo  many  Trap-Doors,  that  now  fly 
open  as  often  as  he  takes  his  Retreat  thro’ 
them,  viz.  foreign  Contagions,  imported 
hither ;  but  *  which  have  proved  lejs  tna- 
lignant  here  by  our  /Ur,  not  being  difpofed  to 
receive  fuch  lmpreffions :  And  this  Aphorifm, 
that,  one  would  think,  contradids  the  for¬ 
mer  j,  There  being  in  every  Air  a  greater 
Ttifpojition  to  Contagion  at  one  time  than  an¬ 
other,  we  &c.  Our  Author  is  well  provided 
with  many  fuch  Sayings,  and  he  finds  them 
very  ufeful  at  any  time  he  finds  himlelf 
ftreightned  in  an  Argument. 

I  fhould  take  the  Senfe  of  his  laft  Apho¬ 
rifm  to  be.  That  the  Air  has,  at  fometimes, 
a  greater  Power  to  infed  us,  than  at  other 
times.  My  Remarker  has  given  up  the 
quaint  Obiervations  Dr.  Ulead  had  brought 
out  by  this  Back-Door ,  and  I  will  confider 
the  julinels  and  the  Truth  of  the  Oblerva- 
tion  he  brings  by  the  former  :  This  being 
as  Angular  an  Attempt,  on  Fad,  Hiftory,  and 
Men  s  Underftanding,  as  is  to  be  found  in 
any  Romance  whatfeever ;  elpecially  that  my 
„  Remarker 
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Remarker  may  not  think  himfelf  negle£t~ 
ed,  if  I  pafs  him  by  at  this  time, 

TJje  Sweating-Sicknefs,  called  the  Sudor 
Anglicus  and  Febris  Ephemera.  Britannica, 
becaufe  it  was  commonly  thought  to  have 
taken  its  Rife  here,  was  moft  probably  of  a 
foreign  Original ,  and  no  other  than  a  Plague 
abated  in  its  Violence  by  the  mild  Temperament 
of  our  Climate. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  to  think  how  Dr* 
'Mead  ever  hoped  to  get  Credit  to  an  At 
fertion,  fo  very  contrary  to  all  Civil  anti 
Phylick  Hiftory.  His  great  Experience  oi 
Mankind  gives  us  ftrange  Notions  of  their 
degenerating  in  our  Illand,  and  their  finking 
into  the  moft  lenfeleis  Credulity.  But  what 
Notions  can  we  have  of  our  Do&or,  who 
has  thus  practis’d  upon  Mankind,  fo  as  to 
make  fiich  Difcoveries  of  this  their  Credu¬ 
lity,  '  > 

Phyficians  have  ever  called  this  Englijh 
Plague  Sudor  Anglian,  and  the  learned  Dr. 
Keyes,  to  whom  Dr,  Mead  fends  us  for 
further  Information,  Febris  Ephemera  Bri- 
tanica  in  his  learned  and  elegant  Book  on 
that  Subject.  My  Lord  Bacon  too,  in  his 
Life  of  Henry  VII.  words  it  under  the 
Name  of  Sweating  Sicknefn  And  therefore, 
in  all  Realbn  it  will  eternally  be  believed  a 
Plague  of  Englijlo  Original,  and  that  it  never 
was  out  of  England ,  but  on  the  Perfons  of 
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Engiifhmen ;  unlefs  Dr.  IS/Iead  can  bring  us 
better  Vouchers,  than  thefe  already  named : 
And  if  he  cannot;  he  perverts  all  Hiftory  to 
make  a  Complement  to  Englijh  Air  ■  which 
too  he  quickly  Ipoils,  when  he  tells  us  of 
its  being  undoubtedly  corrupted;  or  by  this 
Experiment  he  gives  us  an  Effay  of  our  pre- 
fent  Credulity. 

*  In  the  IJland  of  Britain ,  fays  the  learned 
rrac aflorius,  there  is  a  Sort  cf  pejiilent  Fetter, 
which  is  properly  ranked  among  the  Ephe¬ 
mera  ;  becaufe  in  one  Bay  Men  either  die ,  or 
efcape '  its  Bury.  It  is  therefore  manifefl, 
that  this  great  Phyfician  was  a  Stranger  to 
tnis  Fever  naving  ever  been  feen  among 
the  Burks ,  tho’  he  lived  under  that  Go¬ 
vernment,  who  bad  then  the  greateft  Traf- 
fick  in  the  Lettant.  The  French  too  know 
nothing  of  the  Sweating  Sichnefs ,  being  in 
their  Country  5  infomuch,  that  JuL  Vahna- 
rhiSf  a  famous  F arts  Phyfician,  writing  of 
contagious  Difeafes,  has  thefe  remarkable 
W ord  s  t :  Extraordinary  Plagues,  which  new¬ 
ly  fpring  up,  as  the  SWEATING  FEVER, 
called  by  fome  SYDROPYRETON,  which 
in  this  our  Age  has  wonderfully  affliffed  the 
Britains.  So  this  Britifh  Sicknefs  was  News 
in  France;  the  French  having  the  Happi- 
nefs,  to  know  no  more,  but  the  bare  Re¬ 
port,  and  Fame,  of  it,  and  that  brought  from 
pur,  then,  unfortunate  Ifland.  And  there- 

fore 
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fore,  if  the  Sweating  Sicknefi  travelled  from 
Jurky  thro’  France ,  it  travelled  incognito  ; 
much  to  the  Dilhonour  of  our  DodorV 
Hypothecs ;  but  more  to  his  Honefty,  and 
his  Faithfulnefs,  in  relating  Hiftory. 

Dodor  Keyes,  to  whom  our  Author 
fends  us  for  our  Information,  and  who  is 
without  Doubt  the  moft  proper  Perfon  to 
inform  us  ;  both  as  he  is  the  Phyfician,  who 
lived  near  the  firft  Attacks  ot  the  Sweating 
Sicknefi)  and  was  a  Witnefs  of  the  reft;  as 
alfo  that  he  was  an  able  and  learned  Per¬ 
fon,  well  qualified  to  relate  his  Oblerva- 
tions.  Do6t or  Keyes,  I  fay,  afterts,  that  the 
Sweating-Sicknefi  was  a  Plague  peculiar  to 
England ,  and  which  infefted  Enghjhmen  only. 
But  as  his  Book  remains  ftill  in  Latin,  1  will 
take  the  Liberty,  to  tranfcribe  feme  Pat- 
fages,  that  lute  this  Occafion,  from  a  little 
Book,  call’d  Caii  Spettrum ,  or  Dr.  Keyes's 
Charge  againft  Dr.  M — .  The  Ghoft  charges 
his  Dodor,  for  mifreprefenting  his  whole  Hi- 
fiory  of  the  Sweating  Sicknefs.  *Tou  tell  your 
Living,  that  the  Sweating  Sicknefi  began 
in  the  Army,  with  which  King  Henry  the 
Seventh  came  from  France ,  and  landed  in 
Wales .  But  I  [ay,  that  it  is  neither  a  New 
Sicknefi  in  England,  nor  was  it  brought  hither 
from  foreign  Parts.  For  I  am  taught  from 
Britijh  Hifiory 5  that  the  Sicknefi  began  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  m  the  Army  of  Henry  Vllth,  part  of 

which 
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which  Army  he  had  lately  brought  from  France , 
and  partly  among  the  new  Levies  he  had 
made  in  finales.  The  GHOST  complains 
heavily  of  his  Dobtor,  making  him  a  Voucher 
for  the  Plague ,  taking  its  Journey  from  the 
Siege  of  Rhodes  into  England,  by  the  way 
of  prance.  My  Words  are,  4  Should  I  ad¬ 
mit,  that  this  Difeafe  was  bred  in  the  Tro¬ 
jan,  Bifcayce,  or  Rhodifh  War,  (as  feme 
have  guefled )  and  not  in  Britain.  Do  I 
hereby  affert,  that  the  Sweating  Sicknefs  was 
in  France,  or  that  it  was  brought  thither 
from  the  Siege  of  Rhodes.  My  Account  is 
very  furprizing,  that  the  Englifh,  in  Britain, 
were  alone  affliffed  with  the  Difiemper ;  and 
that  the  French,  or  Scots  were  never  ajfefled 
with  it. 

From  all  this  Account  it  is  true,  beyond 
Contradi&ion,  that  the  Sweating  Sicknefs  had 
its  Rife  here,  and  was  not  of  a  foreign  Ori¬ 
ginal,  as  our  Do&or  boldly  afferts  againft 
all  the  Hiftory  of  thele  Times,  and  elpeci- 
ally  againft  Do&or  Keyes's,  whom  he  re¬ 
commends  to  us  for  our  Inftrudion :  and 
only  to  make  a  Complement  to  Englifh  Air; 
and  therefore  we  fhall  next  confider,  how 
much  this  fuppofed  foreign  Plague  abated 
of  its  Violence,  by  the  mild  Temperament  of  our 
Climate.  Or,  rather  how,  in  Ipite  of  our  tem¬ 
perate  Climate,  we  camp  by  a  moft  deftroy- 
ing  Plague. 
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*  The  Sweating  Sicknefs  begun  at  Shrew f- 
bury ,  fays  the  learned  and  elegant  Dodor 
Keyes,  a  fortified  Town  on  the  Severn,  and 
treated  the  People  fo  unmercifully ,  that  it 
deftroyed  abnoft  every  Perfon  in  thofe  and 
the  neighbouring  Parts.  It  [pared  no  Sex, 
Age,  nor  Conditions  of  Men.  Some  it  de¬ 
ftroyed  in  a  Moment;  fome  in  one,  two, 
or  three;  and  others  in  the  fpace  of  four 
Hours.  One  complained,  that  Thirft  had  kill'd 
him ;  another ,  that  he  was  confumed  with 
Heat;  All,  that  they  were  carried  off  in  a 
Sweat. 

Thus  mild  was  this  Plague  of  Feeble  Force , 
whofe  Violence  our  Dodor  would  perfuade 
us  abated  by  the  mild  Temperament  of  En - 
glijh  Air.  To  what  purpofe  all  this  mifre- 
prefenting  of  Fads  in  our  Englifij  Hiftory, 
and  in  our  Englifij  Phyficians,  and  with  equal 
Difregard  to  this  heavy  Calamity  of  our 
Anceftors. 

The  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Life  of  Henry  7th, 
tells  us  of  the  great  Havock  made  upon 
our  Countrymen  by  the  Sweating  Sicknefs . 
Infinite  Perfons,  fays  that  Noble  Author, 
died  fuddenly  of  the  Dije.afe,  in  twenty  four 
Hours.  And,  fays  Dodor  Keyes  *,  Flight 
(  the  common  Security  in  every  other  Peftilence) 
was  now  an  empty  Name,  there  being  no 
where  a  fafe  Retreat  to  be  found  for  Englifij - 

/-  men ; 
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men;  for  the  Difeafe  was  now  fpread  every 
where .  And  when  our  Countrymen  found  no 
Shelter  at  home ,  feme  retired  among  the  Scots , 
while  others  fled  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  ' 
faz/ze  Jailed  into  France ,  atfcarr  to  Ireland * 

But  all  this  was  likewife  vain;  for  thereby  they 
had  only  great  Fatigue,  but  no  Safety * 

To  what  Purpofe  has  our  Dodor  fent  us 
to  Dodor  Keyes,  for  a  Voucher  o f  bad  Con¬ 
tagions,  from  abroad  being  brought  over 
to  us,  which  have  proved  lefs  malignant 
here  by  our  Air ,  not  being  difpofed  to  receive 
fuch  Imprejjions .  For  my  part,  I  think  quite 
the  Contrary  appears  from  this  Account  of 
the  learned  Dodor  Keyes ;  and  that  he  and 
the  forementioned  Authors  agree  in  deter¬ 
mining,  that  this  cruel  Plague  was  not 
known  abroad,  otherwife  than  that  it  had 
raged  violently  in  England . 


I  know  but  one  Ufe  our  Dodor  had  for 
this  Invention,  which  is  not  fo  much  to 
complement  the  Salubrity  of  Englijh  Air, 
as  to  provide  himfelf  of  two  Keys,  where¬ 
by  he  may  fhut  up,  and  open  a  Plague,  as 
he  finds  Qccafion.  This  is  one,  and  we 
may  bring  another,  from  page  13*  A  cor¬ 
rupted  State  of  Air ,  fays  our  Dodor,  is  with¬ 
out  Doubt  neceffary ,  &c.  Now  as  he  is  an 
Author  of  Sayings ,  but  not  of  Argument , 
he  can  fhut  up  a  Plague  at  one  Place,  by 
the  Purity  of  the  Air,  and  fhut  it,  or  open 
it  again  by  its  Corruptnefs,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

Thus 
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Thus  have  I  difcover’d  the  true  Purpofe 
our  DoCtor  has,  in  perverting  the  Hiftory  of 
Phyfick.  Honeft  People,  that  are  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  Turns  o f  Politicians,  will 
think  this  Scheme  very  ridiculous,  becaufe 
it  is  very  thin,  and  eafily  peep’d  through. 
But  I  have  known  a  Phyfician  become 
very  popular,  and  receive  the  People’s 
Money  in  great  Abundance,  by  two  Ma¬ 
chines  of  the  like  Nature.  Promising  Health 
to  the  Sick,  at  home;  and  their  Death  to 
Strangers,  abroad ;  this  has  eftablilh’d  fo 
great  a  Character  of  Omnifcience,  that 
People  have  run  with  as  great  Eagernefs, 
to  deliver  their  Money  and  Health  too,  as 
ever  they  did,  to  furrender  their  Money  and 
Eftates  for  a  South-Sea  Subfcription.  The 
lick  Perfon,  that  was  promifed  Health  by 
the  Do&or ;  and  they  that  were  in  the  Se¬ 
cret  of  the  great  Danger  of  the  Sick,  mull 
think  the  Doctor  a  Mailer  of  Life  and  Death. 
But  if  the  fick  Perfon  happens  to  die,  they 
of  the  Family  may  be  furpriz’d  with  a  Death 
contrary  to  all  their  Expectation :  But  great¬ 
er  Numbers,  without  Doors,  know,  that 
Death  was  unavoidable.  And  thele  two 
contrary  Aifertions  are  very  ufeful  upon 
many  Occafions,  as  we  fh.aH  often  find  here- 
after.  '  "  '  " 

My  Remarker  is  very  ingenious  in  his 
Obfervations,  on  what  I  have  writ  of  the 
Sweating-Sicknefs .  I  had  faid,  that  it  was 
a  Difeafe  peculiar  to  England,  and  that  a 
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"Parcel  of  it  went  into  Holland ;  which  he 
is  pleafed  to  call  a  Contradi&ion.  But 
this  will  not  appear  fo  to  any  other  Body  j 
for  why  fhould  it  be  iirange,  that  an  En¬ 
glishman  infedted  with  the  Sweating-Sicknefi, 
Ihould  bring  it  forth  there,  or  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  it  my  Remarker  pleaies. 

His  next  Remark  ( in  his  Mailer’s  De¬ 
fence,  for  calling  the  Sicknefs  a  Plague  of 
Feeble  Force  )  is  wide  of  the  Purpofe ;  for 
which  Reafon  I  omitted  that  Refuge  of  Dr. 
"Mead's,  when  I  confider’d  his  Book :  For 
my  Lord  Bacon  is  informing  us,  how  kind¬ 
ly  it  went  off  at  laff,  when  there  was 
an  End  of  its  Fury  >  a  very  different  State 
from  what  he  told  us  before,  of  its  kil¬ 
ling  infinite  Perfons. 

But  to  return  in  Search  of  Contagion,  and 
to  be  as  good  as  my  Promife,  I  will  now 
,  lend  him  Putrefaction,  which  I  had  ftript 
him  off  before,  becaufe  he  came  not  fair¬ 
ly  by  it;  but  what  he  flips  flily  enough 
upon  us,  when  we  are  to  return  to  our 
Inquiry  about  propagating  Contagion  by 
Air,  *  which  (Air)  our  Dodtor  fays,  we  left 
in  a  putrid  State.  But  where  ?  Was  not 
Corruption  and  Putrefaction ,  the  laft  Time 
we  dealt  in  them,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Con- 
fequence  and  EfFedt  of  Stagnation  in  the 
Air ;  which  Stagnation  was  likewife  merely 
fuppofed.  And  therefore  the  Dodlor  mud 
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acknowledge,  that  the  Air  was  not,  really^ 
left  in  a  putrid  State  ;  but  in  a  putrid  State, 
as  he  fuppofed,  But,  as  I  do  not  intend 
to  give  him  the  leaft  Interruption,  when 
his  great  Scheme,  of  propagating  Contagion 
by  Air,  is  ready  to  be  opened ;  let  us  with 
great  Patience,  and  a  fuitabie  Gravity,  at¬ 
tend  to  the  weighty  Matters,  that  flow 
from  his  begg’d  Putref 'aClion*  Put  refaction^ 
lavs  our  Dodtor,  is  a  kind  of  Ferment allow. 
All  Bodies  in  a  Ferment  Emit  a  volatile 
active  Spirit,  of  Power  to  agitate  and  put 
into  intejiine  Motions,  that  is,  to  change  the 
Nature  of  other  Fluids ,  into  which  it  infi- 
nuates  it  felf. 

Here  the  powerful  Operation  of  Putu- 
faff  ion  or  Fermentation  is  difplay  d  :  Here 
we  find  it  cunningly  fuggefted,  that  Putre¬ 
faction,  like  Fermentation ,  put  Liquors  into 
inteftine  Motions ;  by  which  it  changes 
their  Nature,  and  lends  forth  volatile ,  active 
Spirits :  Which  *  is  one  Step  towards  Conta¬ 
gion;  and  the  only  Step  .we  have  hitherto 
made  that  way  :  Nay,  fo  great  a  Step,  that 
it  is  a  downright  Stride. 

Moreover,  our  Doctor  tells  us,  Pittre- 
faCfion ,  or  its  Abetter,  Fermentation ,  is  of 
lo  great  Efficacy  and  Power ,  that  (  was  he 
in  the  Humour.)  he  could  Jhew  from  the 
belt  Theory  of  Fevers  (that  of  Bellini ,  as  he 

gives  us  to  underhand),  how  the  Altera* 
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tions  made  in  the  Blood  this  way  ( of  Putre- 
faction  )  will  favour  peflilential  D ifeafes,  by 
rendring  the  Body  obnoxious  to  them.  But 
the  Vigrejfjion  would  be  too  great.  And  who 
can  think  fo,  befides  our  Dodor? 

Thus  we  have  once  more  got  Sight  of 
Contagion:  But,  as  I  formerly  obferved,  it 
was  only  in  Fairy-land,  becaufe  every  Arti¬ 
cle  of  his  Soritick  Enumeration  is  falfe. 
Putrefaction  does  not  always  precede  Fer¬ 
mentation  ;  nor  does  every  Body  in  a  Fer¬ 
ment  emit  volatile  Spirits;  neither  have  vo- 
Jative  Spirits  a  Power  to  agitate,  or  put 
Liquors  into  inteftine  Motions  (alias  into  a 
Fermentation)  and  far  lefs  to  change  the 
Nature  of  the  Fluids  thus  fermented.  A 
very  powerful  Scheme,  founded  on  a  Se¬ 
ries  of  Falflioods. 

One  thing  more  I  now  add,  That  if  e- 
very  thing  the  Dodor  begs,  were  true,  and 
all  his  Liquors  and  Ferments  performed, 
as  he  has  play’d  them ,  we  muft  fiill  be  at 
a  Lofs  for  Contagion  ,*  fo  that  his  Scheme 
would  not  come  home,  amidft  all  thefe  beau¬ 
tiful  Suppolitions.  So  far  is  he  from  make- 
ing  one  poor  Step  nearer  Contagion . 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  Article, 
becaufe  it  not  only  opens  a  wonderful 
Scheme,  but  alfo  with  Fermentation,  the 
Mafter-Key  of  all  Philofophy.  It  is  now 
Time,  to  hear  my  Remarker,  in  Vindication 

of 
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of  his  Matter.  Why  he  will  only  have 
Putrefaction  a  kind  of  fermentation  ;  But 
this  is  falfe ;  for  when  Putrefaction  has  any 
Bufinefs  with  Fermentation,  it  always  pre¬ 
cedes  it.  Thefe  Verbs,  beginning  with  pre9 
are  particularly  unlucky;  for  precede  is  as 
untoward  here,  as  premise  was  formerly. 
More  than  this  I  cannot,  for  my  Life,  draw 
out  of  him ;  tho’  he  is  throughly  fermented, 
even  to  Putrefaction,  or  Stinking ;  which  is 
a  fure  Mark  of  it. 

All  the  Jefts,  fays  worthy  Remarker,  that 
follow ,  upon  fermentation ,  are  'very  ridicu¬ 
lous ;  for  fermentation  is  certainly  one  great 
Principle .  And  do  not  1  fay  fo  too  ?  If  his 
M after ^  or  any  other  Qhymical  Phyfician,  or 
Philofopher,  thinks  it  more  powerful,  than 
my  Remarker  does;  or  that  it  cgn  play  more 
Tricks,  I  think  fo  too :  And  this  is  all  the 
Jett,  my  Remarker  calls  ridiculous.  If  all 
this  is  a  Jett,  why  is  my  Remarker  fo  Tefty  ? 
Why  does  he  forfake  his  Matter  in  the  very 
Time  he  wanted  him  moft.  My  Remarker 
has,  in  vain,  alleged  Secret  Hijlory;  fuborned 
one  living  Voucher ;  deny’d  Matters  of  Fad, 
known  to  be  fo  by  many  thoufands,  now 
alive.  In  vain  did  he  call  the  Governour  of 
T oulon  a  Blockhead,  for  relating  a  Matter 
of  Fad,  in  Oppofition  to  Mr.  Remarker, 
and  his  Matter’s  Philofophy ;  if  he  fails  at 
the  Opening  of  the  Scheme  of  Putrefaction . 
Thefe  teamed  Arguments,  thefe  nice  Civili- 
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lities,  were  all  in  order,  to  land  at  this 
Conclufion ;  and  yet  a  Perfon  to  faint,  now, 
who  has  all  along  lhewn  fo  much  Spirit  j 
who  has  emitted  fo  many  (linking  Spirits ; 
enough  to  have  fliffled  any  found  Perfon, 
may  juftly  raife  our  Admiration.  This  Mat¬ 
ter  will  appear  (till  more  wonderful,  that 
Fermentation  in  a  good  Hand  ( fuch  as  I 
took  my  Remarker)  could  dijfohe  any  Ar¬ 
gument,  as  readily  is  it  did  any  Subfiance. 
I  will  only  fay,  that  the  Caufe  is  now  be¬ 
come  delperate,  when  fo  hard  a  Head  has 
nothing  to  offer,  and  at  a  Time  when  the 
very  being  of  the  Caule  depends  upon  it. 

My  Remarker’s  Mailer  has  fo  high  an  Opi¬ 
nion  of  Fermentation ,  that  he  thinks  it  the 
moll  omnipotent  Principle  in  Nature :  And 
tho’  Mr.  Remarker  may  be  his  bell  Machine 
for  Traditiofi;  yet  fermentation  is  much  the 
bell  for  an  Argument. 

That  I  may  not  appear  to  advance  this 
Affertion  without  very  good  Ground,  we 
have  an  Inftance  of  it  in  the  Paragraph,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  feats  of  Fermentation,  Putrefac¬ 
tion's  equal ;  for  he  brags  of  the  great  Mat¬ 
ters  he  could  perform  by  it,  on  Doctor  Bel¬ 
lini's  the  beft  Theory  of  Fevers:  And  why  not 
on  his  28  Prop,  of  the  Plague  ? 

But  this  happens  to  be  a  mofl  unhappy 
Piece  of  Oflentation,  which  Ihews  very  plain¬ 
ly,  that  our  Dodor  does  not  underfland 
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what  he  fays ;  and  as  little  of  Bellini ,  as  of 
the  Man  in  the  Moon.  However  good  Do- 
dor  Bellini's  Theory  of  Fevers  may  be;  it 
would  not  be  halt  lo  good  as  it  truly  is,  if 
it  might;  be  mended  by  f  ermentation,  or  by 
Dr.  Mead .  In  the  Name  of  Wonder,  how 
could  it  ever  come  into  our  DodorV  Head, 
to  do  Feats  upon  any  Theory  of  Dodor 
Bellini ,  by  the  Help  of  Fermentation.  There 
is  not  a  Perfon,  that  ever  read  any  thing  of 
that  Learned  and  Judicious  Italian  Author, 
who  is  ignorant,  that  Bellini  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  Perfon,  that  turned  out  Fermentation 
from  medling  with  the  Theory  of  Difeafes; 
when  all  the  World  was  as  mad  with  that 
‘ Jargon ,  as  ever  they  were  with  Peripatetick 
Philofophy.  Dr.  Mead  then,  muft  nave  no 
Notion  of  Bellini's  Theory  of  Fevers,  or 
elfe  that  he  thinks  he  can  do  greater  Feats 
by  it,  than  ever  were  performed  before. 
Thefe  my  Remarker  calls,  civilly,  ridiculous 
Jep  ;  which  Refledion  falls  full  back  upon 
his  Maker ;  becaufe  this  Jargon  was  always, 
in  my  Opinion,  very  ridiculous. 

I  blamed  Dodor  Mead  for  thinking  it  a 
PigrejJion ,  to  explain,  how  the  Alterations 
made  in  the  Blood  this  way ,  will  favour  P  E- 
STILENTIAL  Difeafes.  For  if  Pu¬ 
trefaction,  or  vicarious  Fermentation ,  could 
teach  us  this;  then  no  Body  .  could  blame 
our  Dodor  for  fuch  an  ufeful  Digreflion ; 
and  had  not  I  reafon,  to  wijh ,  he  would  be- 
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gin  thus  to  digrefs.  And,  I  faid  in  the  fore¬ 
going  Page,  that  this  is  the  Favour  we  had 
long  waited  for.  But  my  Remarker  an- 
fwers,  No  fuch  Matter ;  for  this  has  no  where 
been  projnifed.  I  do  acknowledge,  that  his 
Mafter  no  where  promifes  to  apply  Fermen¬ 
tation  to  Bellims  Theory ;  but  I  Ihould  ne¬ 
ver  have  thought  fo  necefiary  a  DigreJJion 
at  all  blamable,  that  informed  us  of  the  Al¬ 
terations  in  the  Blood ,  whereby  we  became  ob¬ 
noxious  to  Peftilential  Difeafes . 

Moreover,  had  Dr.  Mead  either  under- 
ftood  the  Subject  he  was  treating,  or  what 
he  is  very  fbon  to  enter  upon,  he  would 
have  found  the  Applying  any  Theory,  that 
would  improve  this  Theory  of  Bellini 
highly  commendable  j  even  tho’  he  had 
told  every  Word,  in  the  very  Words 
of  Bellini .  It  is  plain,  that  our  Do- 
dor  did  not  know,  what  he  was  doing, 
when  he  called  the  explaining  Fevers  a  D /- 
grejjion .  Is  not  his  firft,  but  falfe  Step,  to¬ 
wards  vagrant  Contagion,  fought  in  hot  and 
moifl  Air,  which  Hippocrates  obferves  to  pre¬ 
cede  Plagues  and  Fevers ;  and  which  our 
Dodor  is  fo  delighted  with,  that  he  will 
not  hear  of  any  other  Seafon ,  that  is,  in  the 
leaft,  qualified,  to  produce  Plagues  befides 
that :  And  therefore  nothing  could  poffibly 
have  been  fo  proper,  as  to  have  apply’d 
skilfully  Putrefaction  to  have  more  fully  ex¬ 
plain’d  what  Hippocrates  took  to  be  one 
of  Caufe  Plagues  and  Fevers. 
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A  good  Account  of  Fevers  was  fo  very 
neceffary  to  Do&or  Mead,  that  it  would 
have  been  the  cleared  Tranfition  into  his 
next  Step  of  Inquiry  after  Contagion,  that 
he  could  wifh  for ;  for  there  we  find  the 
Doctor,  Fermentation *  and  Fevers,  enter  all 
three  at  a  time,  without  any  previous  Ap¬ 
pointment,  or  their  knowing  any  thing  of 
one  another.  So  that  he  had  been  nothing 
out  of  his  Way,  if  he  had  made  them  ac¬ 
quainted  a  little  fooner. 

My  Remarker  will,  by  no  means,  have 
his  Mader  and  antient  Phyficians  afunder; 
and  he,  therefore,  thus  replies  on  that  Ar¬ 
ticle,  Does  Doctor  Mead  fay ,  that  the  Pejii - 
lence  is  ever  without  a  Fever .  But  Mr.  Re- 
marker  muft  remember,  that  Dr.  Mead  has 
not  hitherto  faid  any  thing  of  a  Peftilence , 
nor  of  what  Company  it  kept ;  but  if  the 
Peftilence  is  never  without  a  Fever  in  my 
Remarker’s  Opinion ;  then  applying  Fermen¬ 
tation  to  the  bed  Theory  of  Fevers  had  not 
been  a  Digrelfion :  Confequently  my  Re- 
marker  and  I  agree,  that  his  Mafter  might 
have  given  us  fome  Light  into  the  Plague, 
by  Help  of  Fermentation  ;  which  Phofphorus 
had  not  been  a  Digrelfion,  but  a  Moon,  at 
lead,  to  have  guided  us,  by  this  Improve¬ 
ment  he  could  have  made  on  Fevers,  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Plague. 

But,  fays  Petnarker ,  what  if  Do&or  Mead 
had  neglected  applying  his  Machine  of 
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Contagion  to  Fevers,  this  had  not  been  fo 
abfurd,  as  the  Explainer  would  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  be :  For,  fays  my  learned  Remar¬ 
ker,  our  Predeceffors  in  Phjfick  are  not  un¬ 
animous  ;  for  fo/tie  have  afjerted  the  Plague 
to  have  been  fometimes  without  a  Fever .  But 
I  fay,  that  this  had  been  very  abfurd,  becaule 
tne  beft  Account  of  Infection  we  have  yet 
met  with  in  our  Dolor’s  Difcourfe,  is  the 
Obfervation  of  Hippocrates,  about  the  Con¬ 
futation  of  Air ,  when  Plagues  or  Fevers  are 
bred;  which  our  Do&or  has  efpoufed  as 
their  only  Guile ;  as  I  obferv’d  very  lately, 
and  what  I  need  not  repeat. 

And  if  fome  Phyficians  have  only  fome¬ 
times  aflerted  the  Plague  to  have  been  with¬ 
out  a  Fever;  my  Remarker,  then,  muft 
confefs,  that  Phyficians  have  been  very 
unanimous  in  the  ancient  Doftrine  of  the 
Plague  being  a  Fever ;  tho’  that  Unanimity 
did  not  amount  to  a  tieuiine  contr  idicen  c; 
which  is  fufficient  to  make  good  my  Charge 
againft  your  Matter :  Whom  therefore  you 
have^  truly  and  properly  given  up. 

This  Accufation  is  fo  home,  that  it  will 
not  admit  of  any  manner  of  hxcufe,  if  we 
remember  that  I  fpoke  of  Hippocrates ,  and 
Pyfdeceffors  from  him  for  near  two  thou - 
Tears:  All  which  were  unanimous,  H£- 
mine  contra dicente,  that  a  Plague  was  a  Fever. 
And  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  any  Rea- 
fcn,  befides  Inability,  that  could  hinder  our 
Po&or3  fymrkers  learned  and  ju  dicious 
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Matter,  from  applying  Fermentation ,  to  the 
great  Lofs  of  his  Improvements  on  the  beft 
Theory  of  Fevers,  and  to  the  equal  Diire- 
gard  of  ancient  Phyficians,  our  Predeceflors. 
The  Predeceffors  my  Remarker  mentions, 
are  not  unanimous  on  his  Side  of  the  Que- 
ftion,  and  are  not  ancient ;  as  I  ftated  it  in 
ending  my  Preface ,  thefe  are  the  Words: 
Qiu  for  fan  eft  vera  caufta ,  quamobrem  pau- 
cijjimi  Hiftorici ,  ac  nullus  pent  Me'dicus ,  five 
Graecus,  Jive  Latinus,  five  Arabs,  ufque  ad 
Avorum  noftrorwn  nwnonarn  Contagii  fomi- 
tis  mentionem  fcriptis  attain  relinquerit .  And 
therefore  thefePredecefforsare  not  to  becon- 
iider’d,  in  Oppofition  to  what  I  advanced 
upon  the  conftant  Agreement  of  ancient  Phy- 
ficians.  I  do  not  take  my  Remarker  to  have 
any  Acqauintance  with  his  Authors.  I  think 
he  had  better  concealed  D iomedes  Amicus ; 
becaufe  his  Matter  is  charged  as  a  Plagiary 
from  that  Author ;  tho’  he  has  really  fo  cor¬ 
rupted  every  thing,  that  his  Writing  ought 
to  be  wholly  his  own  Performance.  Only 
Mr.  Remarker  has  affured  us,  that  his  Ma¬ 
tter  does  not  pretend  to  have  writ  any  thing 
that  is  new. 

My  Remarker’s  laft  Effort  deferves  our 
particular  Confideration  ;  not  only  as  it  is 
his  laft  ftruggle  for  Life  ;  but  that  it  dilplays 
his  extraordinary  Underftanding  of  the  Sub- 
je&  before  him.  He  thinks  there  is  a  great 
Difference  between  a  Plague ,  differing  nothing 
from  a  Fever,  and  a  Fevers  accompanying  it . 
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His  Reafon  is  excellent  and  judicious  s 
The  fir (l  feeming  to  imply,  that  there  arena 
Specifick  Marks  that  aijtinguijh  the  Plague 
from  other  Fevers . 

None  at  all :  For  if  a  Plague  is  a 
F ever,  and  a  F ever  is  a  Plague  ;  neither  of 
thefe  Names  make  either  a  Plague  the  ef 
fential  Difeafe,  or  a  Fever  a  Symptom  ;  but 
both  thefe  Names  denote  Difeafes  of  the 
fame  kind,  tho’  not  fpecifically  the  fame* 
The  Plague  is  the  top  Degree  of  a  Fever, 
and  there  are  two  of  thefe  in  the  Opinion  of 
Hippocrates ;  and  yet  the  Word  Fever,  de¬ 
notes  the  Genus  comprehending  all  Orders, 
Degrees,  and  Kinds  of  Fevers  whatfoeven 
What  my  Remarker  urges  by  no  Means 
juftifies  his  Inference  ;  for  tho’  F ever  is  the 
general  Name,  and  a  Plague ,  is  a  Species 
of  a  Fever:  Yet  all  the  different  Kinds  of 
Fevers,  are  as  fpecificially  diftindt  from  onq 
another,  as  any  other  two  Difeafes :  Or 
there  are  fpecifick  Marks  which  diftinguifh 
the  Plague  from  other  Fevers.  And  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  Manner  of  Abfurdity  in 
my  Proposition ;  dnd  it  is  not  fo  much  as 
well  nigh  contrary  tb  what  this  Author  (Ex¬ 
plainer)  fays  himfelf  afterwards .  Let  this 
rather  pafs  for  fome  of  my-out-of-the-way 
Things,  as  he  hereafter  complements  me, 
that  dp  not  enter  into  this  Head  :  But  what 
will  never  be  found  a  Contradi&ion  to  any 
thing  I  had  laid.  I  find  my  Remarker’s  Roll 
pf  Fevers  is  very  fmall  $  but  if  it  was  grea¬ 
ter. 
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ter,  the  Countefs  of  Kent's  Powder,  and 
j fefuits  Powder  muft  cure  all,  and  the  reft 
muft  be  left  to  the  Setter s,  in  cafe  of  a  Mif- 
carriage. 

Thus  my  Remarker  may  be  perlwaded,  that 
fiis  M after  has  not  done  right  to  his  Subjeft, 
in  negle&ing  to  confider  the  Plague  as  a  Fe- 
yer,  whether  he  conceive  it  an  effential  Fe¬ 
ver,  or  a  Symptom  only :  And  in  io  doing, 
he  has  not  had  due  Regard  to  Hippocrates 
from  whom  he  has  borrowed  three  Lines, 
the  only  fenfible  thing  I  have  hitherto  met 
with  in  all  his  Difcourfe.  I  will  next  con¬ 
fider,  how  he  can  make  his  next  Step  to¬ 
wards  Contagion ,  without  the  Means  and 
Alliftance  of  a  Fever  ;  and  whether  any  na¬ 
tural  Inability  might  occafion  this  Omiffi- 
on. 

Now  he  begins  a  new  Tale,  and  thus 
makes  another  great  Step,  but  with  more 
than  ordinary  Humility,  towards  Contagi¬ 
on.  The  next,  as  it  feems  to  me,  proceeds  af¬ 
ter  this  Manner.  The  Blood  in  all  Malignant 
Fevers,  cfpecially  pcftilential  ones  (welcome 
Pejie  for  the  firft  time,  and  in  Company 
with  Fevers)  at  the  latter  End  of  the  Dif- 
eafe,  does  like  fermenting  Liquors  throw  off  a 
great  Quantity  of  active  Particles  upon  the 
feveral  Glands  of  the  Body,  particularly  upon 
thofe  of  the  Mouth  and  Skin,  from  which  the 
Secretions  are  naturally  the  moft  conftant  and 
large.  Thefe,  in  peflilential  Cafes,  although 
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the  Air  be  in  a  right  State ,  will  generally  in- 
fet'l  thofe,  who  are  very  near  to  the  fick  Per- 
fon ;  otherwise  are  foon  difperfed  and  loft. 
But  when  they  met  in  an  evil  Difpofition  of 
the  Air,  they  are  more  powerful,  and  may 
be  conveyed  to  a  great  Diftance  from  the 
Difeafed  Body. 

Surely  our  celebrated  Do&or  lays  too 
great  a  Strels  on  his  Setters ;  whom  we  find 
ready,  on  every  Turn,  to  vouch  for  his  A- 
bilities,  and  to  caluminate  and  defame  e- 
very  Perfon  that  is  not  in  the  Gang  ;  tho5 
he  is  not  an  Enemy :  But  we  find  Men  will 
judge  for  themfelves  of  a  Book.  And  there¬ 
fore  how  can  Dr.  Mead  look  up  in  the 
World,  after  his  avoiding  to  apply  Fermenta¬ 
tion  to-  Bellini's  Theory  of  Fevers ;  and  that 
norv  meet  together,  altogether  by  Chance, 
or  rather  naturally  and  in  Courfe  of  his 
Method.  Here  are  Malignant  Fevers  and 
PejUlential  Ones,  throwing  off  a  great 
Quantity  of  active  Particles  like  fermenting 
Liquors.  Was  it  not  then  incumbent  on 
our  Dodtor  to  have  proved  all  this,  and  all 
this  by  Fermentation  and  the  D oSlrine  of  Fe¬ 
vers  ;  more  efpecially  Bellinis  Theory ;  be- 
paufe  he  thinks  that  the  bell :  But  more 
particularly  by  explaining  his  Doctrine  of 
the  Plague. 

It  is  very  fufpicious,  that  fome  natural 
Inability  might  occalion  this  Omiffion ;  ef¬ 
pecially,  that  he  now  cunningly  pawms  all 

thefe 
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thefe  upon  us  in  a  Breath :  Did  ever  any 
Perfon,  that  had  read  any  thing  of  Fevers, 
or  can  pretend  to  the  leafl  Knowledge  of 
Bellini's  Theory  affert ;  that  Fevers,  and  far 
lefs  Plagues,  throw  off  a  great  Quantity  of 
active  Particles  upon  the  feveral  Glands  of 
the  Body,  at  the  latter  End  of  Fevers.  Had 
our  Dodtor  made  more  ufe  of  Lorenzo  Bel¬ 
lini  than  he  has  done  of  Matteo  Villani , 
he  could  not  have  fallen  into  Errors  fo 
contrary  to  Experience,  and  a  very  good 
Theory.  Can  any  Man  read  Dr.  Mead’s 
Difcourfe,  and  believe,  from  that,  his  ever 
having  pra&iled  in  a  Fever.  It  is  very  cer¬ 
tain,  that  he  cannot  properly  be  laid  to  have 
cured  any  one  of  a  Fever :  Tho’  his  Set¬ 
ters  are  not  only  ready  to  cover  all  Mif- 
carriages,  but  to  draw  in  more  innocent 
People  to  the  molt  eminent  Hazard  of 
their  Lives. 

I  confidered  the  ftrange  and  uncouth  Ex- 
preflion  of  the  Blood  throwing  off  thefe  ac¬ 
tive  Particles  upon  Glands.  Upon  which 
Account,  I  faid,  the  Dodlcr  did  not  feem 
to  underfhnd  any  thing  of  Secretions ;  and 
throwing  them  upon  Glands,  did  not  give 
us  any  favourable  Opinion  of  our  Dodtor’s 
underftandiag  Anatomy ;  more  particularly, 
why  upon  the  Glands  of  the  Mouth  ? 

M  y  Remarker  has  this  quick  Obfervati- 
on  about  my  queflioning  his  Mailer’s  Skill 
in  Anatomy.  This  Exprellion  does  not 

give 
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give  us  any  favourable  Opinion,;  &c.  My. 
Remarker  very  honeftly  adds,  viz.  Gland  of 
the  Skin ;  and  then  anfwers  to  his  own 
Forgery.  Why  not  ?  are  there  no  Glands  of 
the  Skin  do  not  Anaiomijls  call  all  Parts ■ 
framed  to  fe  far  ate  fomething  from  the  Bloody 
by  the  Name  of  Glands  ?  But  we  find  this 
is  only  anfwering  himfelf  ,•  for  the  Skin  is 
not  mentioned  till  afterwards,  that  his  Ma¬ 
tter  is  ask’t  another  Queftion  about  Secreti¬ 
on.  My  Remarker  is  far  gone  in  propaga¬ 
ting  Untruths.  And  his  laft  Qiieftion  fiiews 
that  neither  Mafter  nor  Champion  are  tolera¬ 
bly  acquainted  with  Anatomy  ;  for  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  certain,  that  there  is  a  very  confiderable 
Secretion  made ;  and  that  without  a  Gland. 
Had  he  underftood  the  Doctrine  of  Secreti¬ 
ons,  he  met  with  in  a  Book  of  a  Loofenefs , 
his  Admiration  fhould  foon  have  ceafed ; 
that  Secretions  may  be  without  Glands,  tho’ 
they  moft  commonly  are  performed  by  the 
Means  of  Glands :  And  therefore  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  Dr.  Mead  and  bis  Champion,  Re¬ 
marker,  have  not  got  the  Length  of  Galen 
In  the  Dodtrine  of  Glands  and  Secretions. 


I  ask’d  my  celebrated  Doftor,  why  the 
Blood  threw  its  adtive  Particles  upon  the 
Glands  of  the  Mouth  more  particularly  j 
I  faid,  that  this  Obfervation  was  not  of  any 
Ufe  in  this  Place ;  however  ferviceable  it 
might  be,,  when  he  treated  the  Slabbering  of 
a  M ad-Dog ;  and  therefore  this  Obfervati¬ 
on 
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on  is  drawn  out  of  his  Book  of  Foifbns  to 
no  manner  of  Purpofe.  Nay,  it  had  been 
more  to  his  Honour  to  have  buried  this  Phi- 
lofophy,  in  that  feeble  Performance. 

My  Remarker  excells  himfelf  in  his  An- 
fwer.  This,  fays  he,  is  of  great  Ufe  j  for  the 
noxious  Particles  being  difchdrged  into  the 
Mouth 5  the  Air ,  every  time  the  fick  Perfon 
expirates  ( a  fine  Word  )  will  be  tainted  with 
them.  A  very  great  ufe  indeed  :  But  for 
what  ?  Is  it  fo  very  ufeful  to  taint  the  Air  ? 
Or  does  my  Remarker  imagine  Slabbering 
any  Symptom  of  the  Plague.  And  if  neither 
of  thefe  are  truly  Ufes,  1  think,  my  Remar - 
hr,  and  his  M after,  ought  each  of  them  to 
be  provided  with  a  Slabbering-Bibb.  Let 
us  note  here,  that  my  Remarker  gives  up 
the  Conftancy  of  Secretions  at  the  Skin  and 
Mouth ,  and  his  Matter  together. 

However  terrible  thefe  adlive  Particles  are 
reprefented  *5  yet  our  great  Comfort  is,  that 
thefe  Peftilential  Steams  or  Effluvia  are  foon 
difperfed  and  loft;  and  at  beft  infeSt  thofe  only, 
who  are  near  the  Jick  Perfon,  when  the ^  Air 
is  in  a  right  State .  But  when  an  ill  Difpo- 
fition  of  the  Air  and  thefe  infected  Effluvia 
meet  together,  then  they  work  powerfully, 
and  may  be  carried,  God  knows  how  far, 
fays  our  celebrated  Doctor. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Suppofitions  gives  us  no 
manner  of  Uneafinefs  3  and  the  fecond  is  fo 

H  “  contra- 
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contrary  to  all  the  Laws  of  moving  Bo¬ 
dies,  that  it  is  altogether  falfe ,•  and  confe- 
quently  does  not  affect  our  Fears.  And 
therefore  thefe  Bugbears  of  malignant  Fevers 
and  pefiilential  ones,  fcattering  and  throw¬ 
ing  about  a diive  Particles  on  all  the  Glands 
of  the  Body,  agairift  all  Senfe  and  Experi¬ 
ence,  ferve  no  purpofe  at  all  to  Contagion ; 
and  that  becaufe  our  Dodtor  affures  us,  there 
is  no  Harm  to  be  taken  in  one  Cafe ;  and  we 
have  certain  Experience  againft  the  laft. 

As  this  Account  has  all  along  carried  a 
great  Air  of  Legerdemaine;  fo  we  are  now 
plainly  told,  that  it  is  not  every  one,  that  is 
fitted  for  underftanding  thefe  high  Myfte- 
ries.  They  only  can  arrive  at  any  tolerable 
Knowledge  in  thoie  Matters,  who  know 
what  flrange  Attractions  and  Combinations 
ure  made  by  'volatile  Spirits.  What  a  Pity  is 
it  now,  that  my  Remarker  has  furrender’d 
fo  ufeful  Tools,  as  thefe  volatile  Spirits  are  j 
for  thereby  he  has  loft  one  Half  of  his  Ma¬ 
ker’s  Story,  becaufe  the  Attraction  of  all  the 
Parts  of  the  lame  Body  are  of  no  Con  ft  de¬ 
ration  at  this  1  ime.  Befides,  Attraction  did 
not  appear  to  me  lufticient,  to  explain  a 
Phenomenon  fo  manifeftly  oppolite  to  all  the 
known  Laws  of  Motion :  And  therefore  I 
did  take  the  Liberty  to  inquire  a  little  (too 
merrily  as  it  feems)  afrer  that  kind  of  At¬ 
traction  our  celebrated  Author  thought  beft 
for  this  purpofe ;  becaufe  I  was  willing  to 

be 
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he  initiated  in  the  ufeful  Myftery.  But 
this,  I  find,  gives  great  Offence  to  my  Re¬ 
marker. 

I  faid,  there  was  old  Attraction,  Son  of 
Ariftotle ;  and  there  is  young  Attraction ,  the 
great  Geometrician ;  and  a  Counterfeit  of 
this,  in  the  Works  of  the  Celebrated  Dodor 
Anodyne  Necklace ;  which  laft  is  as  like  At¬ 
traction  before  us,  as  the  two  Dodors  are 
like  one  another.  My  Remarker  turns  up¬ 
on  me  very  briskly,  in  Defence  of  the  laft 
Article,  with  h.  e.  not  at  all.  Does  he 
think,  the  DiJJhnilitude  is  in  the  Men  or 
their  Attraction?.  Not  the  firft  furely;  for 
then  our  Dodor  would  have  talked  of  his 
Attradion  with  a  Meaning ;  becaufe  Ano¬ 
dyne  Necklace  talks  without  Meaning  :  And 
yet  if  we  confult  his  Book  recommending 
his  Necklace ,  you  will  find  him  more  Knave 
than  Fool,  all  his  Cant  being  more  artful¬ 
ly  told,  than  any  thing  in  our  Dodor’s 
Book;  and  by  it  he  has  attracted  more  Gold 
than  he  too ;  and  we  all  know,  that  this  is 
the  principal  End  of  both  their  Attracti¬ 
ons;  the  great  Name  of  the  Philofopher  be¬ 
ing  lefs  valued  by  them,  than  his  Attraction. 

I  faid  Dodor  Anodyne  Necklace's  Attraction 
was  a  fpurious  brat  of  the  Geometrician’s; 
and  if  this  is  Orthodox,  and  the  others  Coun¬ 
terfeits,  where  does  there  any  Reflexion  lie 
upon  the  great  Philofopher  ?  If  any  Reflec¬ 
tion  is  made  againft  that  venerable  Perfori, 

H  2  it 
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it  proceeds  from  Dr.  Mead  and  his  Friends 
and  he  is  too  great  a  Philofopher,  to  fuffer  a 
Fool’s-Cap  to  be  put  on  his  Head.  He 
knows,  that  I  am  the  laft  Man,  that  would 
attempt  it,  he  being  confcious  of  the  °reat 
Efteem  I  have  for  him.  There  is  no  kind 
of  Hypothefis,  that  will  not  yield  Inftrudion 
m  the  Hands  of  our  Philofopher ;  and  the 

better  it  is,  the  fooner  it  will  be  counter- 
felted. 

But  if  Dodor  Mead  had  any  Meaning  in 
hts  Attraction  more  than  to  ffun  Mankind 
with  a  hard  Word,  it  ought  to  have  been 
made  very  plain ;  and  that,  becaufe  the  great 
tttiefs  of  peftilential  Contagion  refts  upon  it 
The  volatile  adive  particles  of  Putrefatticn 
(  as  my  Dodor  (peaks)  as  well  as  of  thofe  of 
malignant  and  pejhlential  Fevers  muff  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  Air,  by  our  Steams ;  and  by  them 
conveyed  to  our  Blood,  in  order  to  breed 
In  fed  on,-  which  is  more  than  our  Dodor 
imagines,  and  more  than  he  has  proved  >  Tn 
ihorr,  He  has  left  the  ftrange  Feats  of'  At 
traction  to  any  Body  that  underftands,  or  is 
preafed  to  fay  they  do  underhand  it.  As 
tor  Combination ,  ( another  enchanting  Wo-ri 
P '  cut  D°doi'  )  ]  own  my  Incapacity  in 
amowmg  any  thing  about  it  'in  this* Place. 

Thus  have  I  wreftled  through  much  PL 

pj°£'7-  a  §rea;  dt;a|of  Chjmifiry, and  feme 
f  vfi™  in  Search  of  Contagion .  Nor  have  we 

negleded 
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negleded  Mathematick  Philofophy  in  this  our 
Inquiry  ;  but  all  in  vain.  Perhaps  my  Rea¬ 
ders  may  know  more  than  I  do,  if  I  draw 
up,  in  fhoit,  what  has  been  laid  thus  diffuf- 
edly,  and  therefore,  for  their  Service  as 

well  as  my  own.  I  will  recapitulate  the 
Subftance  of  it. 


» 

When  we  took  leave  of  Contagion  we 
were  told  we  might  fifh  it  out  in  our  Do- 
dor  s  Dilcourfe.  So  he  told  us,  that  this 
unknown  Contagion  might  be  propagated' 
or  fpread,  by  Air.  Strange,  thata  LS  of 
no  Exigence  fhould  be  propagated.  How-' 
ever,  this  he  proves  from  Hippocrates ;  who 
fays,  that  Heats  attended  by  much  Rain  and 
Southerly  Winds ,  make  peftilential  Fevers. 
And  is  not  this  a  plain  Proof,  that  Plagues 
are  not  made,  but  propagated ,  by  Air. 


After  out  Dodor  has  taken  in  fbrne  more 
Plague-Makers ,  or  Journymen  of  that  Trade 
he  draws  a  mod  irrefragable  Conlequencef 
that  becaufe  Southerly  Winds  are  a  concurrent 
Cauje  (as  our  Dodtor  /peaks )  therefore  in. 
order  to  produce  Putrefaction  (  the  Efience 

>?  Ws  thinking  )  the  ScnZy 

Wmi,  muft  an  produce  no  Wind  at  all, 
or  a  stagnation  in  the  Air. 


This  Putrefaction ,  with  which  we  have 
no  great  Acquaintance,  is  like  fomething 
we  know  better and  that  is  Fermentation- 
and  as  re? mentation  plays  a  thoufand  Tricks’ 

which 
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which  ihall  now  be  namelefs  on  my  Remar** 
hers  Account ;  becaufe  they  put  him  alrnoft 
into  Fits.  Among  others.  Liquors  in  a  Fer¬ 
ment  Bonnie  and  emit  active  Particles: 
And  as  this  is  done  by  Fermentation,  io 
muft  Putrefaction  do  to  be  lure.  When 
this  has  been  finely  illuftrated  in  the  Cale 
of  malignant  Fevers,  againft  all  Senfe  and 
Reafon  ( that  being  a  great  Digreflion)  why 
then  aCtive  Particles  are  emitted  and  flung 
about,  when  the  Fever  is  ending :  But,  what 
is  very  unlucky,  go  no  great  Length,  if 
they  are  not  received,  and  kindly  conducted 
in  the  World  by  perfpicuous  Attraction , 
that  great  Principle  of  natural  Operations,  [up- 
ported  npon  undeniable  Evidence ,  as  my  faith¬ 
ful  Remarker  informs  us. 

This  is  a  full  and  true  Account  of  Con¬ 
tagion,  propagated  by  Air ;  which  I  wil¬ 
lingly,  and  with  great  Pleafure  leave  in 
the  Hands  of  every  Reader :  And  I  defire 
him  to  make  the  bell  of  it.  Let  him  try, 
if  Contagion  now  does  not  put  him  under 
fuch  Fears,  that  he  would  wifli  his  Houfes 
burn’d ;  our  Trade  demolilh’d ;  and  his 
neareft  Kindred  in  PeflTioufes ,  to  deliver 
him  from  the  Terror  of  taking  a  Plague 
from  either  of  them  upon  Io  juft,  fo  clear, 
and  Inch  an  undeniable  Doctrine,  as  peftilen- 
tial  Contagion  :  Tho’  this  is  more  than.Dr. 
Mead  has  fliewn  us. 


We 
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We<have  no  Doubts  left  about  theWeak- 
nefs  of  our  Dr’s  Scheme,  nor  of  his  Manner 
of  Reafoning ;  yet  as  he  brings  an  Obje&ion 
againft  his  own  Opinions ;  let  us  have  a  Tri¬ 
al  of  his  Skill  in  fupporting  what  has  been, 
formerly,  fo  precarioujly  advanced  :  For  if 
his  volatile ,  affiive  Particles  can  find  an  eafy 
admittance  every  where,  and  that  nothing 
can  withftand  their  deftroying  Power  ;  in 
what  a  miferable  and  unavoidable  State  of 
Death  is  Mankind  fettled. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  Strength  of  this 
Obje&ion ;  he  is  pleafed  to  declare,  that  a 
corrupted  State  of  Air  is ,  without  doubt,  ne~ 
ceffary  to  give  thefe  contagious  Atoms  their 
full  Force ;  for  otherwife  it  were  not  eafy  to 
conceive ,  how  the  Plague  fhould  ever  ceafe, 
and  when  once  it  has  begun  in  any  Place : 
Which  is  readily  accounted  fory  by  fuppofing  an 
Emendation  of  the  Qualities  of  the  Air ,  and 
the  reftoring  it  to  a  healthy  State ,  capable  of 
dijjipating  and  fuppr effing  the  Malignity . 

Here  begins  the  old  Game  of  begging 
the  Queftion ;  which  is  not  fufficient  neither, 
unlefs  we  grant  our  Doftor  a  Supposition , 
that  carries  off  every  Difficulty  at  once; 
tho’  it  had  been  more  to  his  Purpofe,  to 
have  made  ufe  of  any  other  Suppofition  (for 
flopping  up  the  Magazine  of  Poifon)  than 
one  that  makes  him  obliged,  to  a  Change 
in  Air.  But,  in  the  next  Place  ;  this  Me¬ 
thod 
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thod  of  his,  in  getting  the  better  of  his 
Obje&ion,  ruins  all  the  former  Account ; 
where  the  greateft  Uie  he  had  for  Air,  was, 
that  it  had  fometimes  a  greater  Difpofition 
of  entertaining  Contagion  than  at  others: 
iWhereas  in  this  place  the  Air  is  a  Coadju¬ 
tor  of  the  Plague  j  one  Caufe  of  the  Plague 
ading  with  vigour.  Not  only  fo,  but  the 
malignant  Particles  do  not  ad,  when  any 
Emendation  comes  to  the  Air.  And  there¬ 
fore  the  Changes  of  Air  from  better  to 
worfe,  invigorating  a  Plague  at  leaf!  j  and 
Its  changing  again  from  worfe  to  better  ta¬ 
king  off  the  Force  of  the  Plague ;  the  Air 
Is  plainly  a  principal  Agent,  or  Caufe  in 
making  and  unmaking  a  Plague  ;  which  is 
a  great  Abfurdity  in  Dr.  Mead's  Account  of 
the  Plague.  He  has  truly  brought  himfelf 
Into  this  Dilemma.  The  Plague  is  made  by 
foreign  Contagion,  or  by  Air!"  Notthefirftj 
becaule  it  would  never  ceafe,  after  it  begins 
in  any  Place,  as  long  as  there  is  one  Man 
left  alive :  Which,  bleffed  be  God  for  it, 
Is  contrary  to  Experience,  and  Dr.  Mead : 
not  the  laft;  Becaule  there  is  an  End  of  all 
Contagion ;  the  Foreign  efpecially.  My 
Remarker  would  elude  the  Horns  of  this 
Dilemma ,  by  telling  us,  Has  Dr.  Mead  ufed 
one  JVord  to  prove  the  Air  uncorrupted  in  the 
time  of  the  Plague  ?  Has  he  not  afferted,  that 
the  Corruption  of  the  Air  is  one  Step  to¬ 
wards  Contagion  ?  But  this  is  no  more  an 
Anfwer  than  that  Dt.Mead cures  a  Difeafe,  by 

pro  nu- 
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promifing  Health  in  the  Houfes  of  the  Sick, 
and  fpreads  abroad  their  irrecoverable  Con¬ 
dition  at  the  fame  time  by  my  Re7narkery 
and  his  other  Setters.  He  may  truly  be 
faid  to  take  Care  of  himfelf,  tho’  not  of  his 
Patients. 

^  I  6y,  this  kind  of  Argument  is  a  Pro- 
vifion  of  the  fame  kind,  how  to  blind  Mens 
Reafon  j  but  not  how  to  folve  their  Difficul¬ 
ties.  For  if  we  mayguefs  at  his  Meaning, 
the  Air  is  of  fo  little  Ufe,  that  it  contributes 
no  more  to  Infe&ion,  than  a  Coach  does  to 
a  Man  in  his  Journey  ;  to  perform  it  more 
eafily  :  And  yet  it  is  here  a  Caufe,  or  elfe 
it  could  neither  ffrengthen  the  Plague,  nor 
remove  it;  as  it-  is  fuppofed  to  do  in  the 
Cafe  before  us.  The  Putridnefs  of  Air, 
Or  its  not  being  putrid,  are  Only  made  ufe 
of  to  get  rid  of  an  Argument,  but  not  to 
clear  it.  Thus  we  are  left  to  difpute  about 
Dr  .Mead's  Meaning,  as  his  Patients  are  about 
the  State  of  their  Life  :  Arguments  are  giv¬ 
en  on  both  Sides,  and  thus  he  provides  am 
Efcape  ,*  as  we  may  fee  by  his  Phrafes  a- 
bout  Air. 

He  tells  us  that  *  Contagion  is  propaga¬ 
ted  by  Air.  Here  the  Air  is  pure,  becaufe 
it  isjoyned  with  Nothing  ;  and  Air,  with  no¬ 
thing,  is  Air  as  it  was  before  their  meeting. 

I  He 
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He  tells  us  again,  what  Hippocrates  faitl 
of  a  Sealon,  that  preceded  the  Plague,  but 
then  it  only  brings  it,  but  does  nothing  as  a 
Caufe. 

Again,  Air  mends  Contagion ,  when  brought 
hither  from  abroad.  In  that  Cafe  it  mull  be 
very  uncorrupted. 

.  ,  '  i  >  '  :  '*  .  ■  .  .  „  ,  ''  '  •  i  .  *  .  •  * 

Yet  Air  has  a  greater  Difpofition  of  re¬ 
ceiving  Contagion  at  one  time  than  another. 
The  very  Reaion  afligned  how  our  Air  came 
to  admit  the  Plague  in  i<56j.  At  this  time 
a  corrupted  State  of  Air  is,  without  Doubt 3 
necejjary.  *. 

Yet  in  the  very  next  Paragraph  it  be¬ 
comes  evident,  that  Infection  is  not  re- 
ceived  from  the  Air  itfelf,  however  predif- 
pofed  ;  without  the  Concurrence  of  fome- 
thing  emitted  from  the  infeded  Perfon. 
This  laft  Article  fhall  forthwith  be  confi- 
der’d.  Now  if  Dr.  Mead's  Allertion  availed 
any  thing,  we  fliould  never  be  able  to  know 
what  made  or  unmade  a  Plague;  as  long  as 
he  has  thefe  beautiful  Arms  at  Command  : 
or  that  hi s  Setter /,  like  the  Squires  of  Alfa- 
tia0  knock  down  all  Inquiries  with  Dodor 
Mead's  Word  and  Orders.  And  therefore 
it  is  now  very  plain,  that  the  Argument  re¬ 
mains  in  full  Force. 

I  obferved  he  faid,  in  this  Colledion  of 
warlike  Stores,  That  Infection  is  not  received 

without 
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without  the  Concurrence  of  fomethings  emitted 
from  infected  Perfons  ;  becaufe ,  by  \firi6tly  pre¬ 
venting  all  Inter  com fe  of  infected  Places  with 
the  Neighbourhood^  it  may  be  effectually  kept 
from  Ipreading.  Now  in  this  Account  one 
Man,  at  leaft,  is  firft  infefted,  pray  now3 
how  is  he  infe&ed  ?  And  is  there  only  a 
Dofe  for  one  Man,  and  not  for  two  Men,  or 
two  thoufand  Men.  I  do  not  put  this  Que- 
ffion  in  England  ;  but  in  Cairo  ^  in  ./Ethiopia , 
or  where  he  pleafes  :  And  when  I  have  an 
Anfwer  to  this  Queftion,  I  may  anfwer  a 
great  many  more.  But  our  Doctor  has  fure- 
ly  loft  all  Senfe  of  Shame,  when  he  pro- 
mifes  with  the  greateft  Afturance,  an  infalli¬ 
ble  Method  of  preventing  the  Plague  com¬ 
ing  among  Us :  And  that  after  it  had  fo  in¬ 
fallibly  proved  no  Means  at  all.  He  refers 
us  for  the  Confirmation  of  his  Aflertion  to 
what  is  done  in  France ;  but  we  all  know 
with  great  Concern  the  State  of  that  mife- 
rable  People.  ,;1  '  ' 

.  I.  .  .  .  t  *  -  l  ‘  f  ***  '•  *  * 

I  will  only  add  an  infallible  Argument 
of  the  illSuccefs  of  the  cruel  Methods  taken 
in  France ,  and  what  our  Dodfor  calls  in¬ 
fallibly  fuccefsful :  For  we  have  it  in  the 
French  News,  That  the  Extraordinary  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Health ,  appointed  by  the  Regent ,  meets 
thrice  or  four  times  a  Wee and  have  taken 
the  Advice  of  the  mofl  noted  Phyficians  of  this 
City ,  about  the  mojt  proper  Means  for  prevent- 
ing  the  fpreading  of  the  Plague ;  fince  Lines, 

l  z  .  In- 
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Intrenchements,  and  other  ufual  Precautions 
cannot  do  it. 

This  js  not  one  Angle  Man,  but  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Men  in  Council,  and  after  Experi¬ 
ence  made,-  that  have  declared  all  thefe 
Methods  of  Entrenchments  and  Lines  un- 
fuccefsful.  And  therefore  my  Remarker  has 
given  up  this  Argument,  and  in  Reality  the 
whole  weighty  Matter  of  Lazarettos.  For 
if  this  does  not  hold,  then  the  Infedion  is 
received  without  the  Concurrence  of  fome- 
things,  emitted  from  infected  Perfons ;  and 
that  is  true  by  Dr.  Mead’s  Argument. 

This  is  a  moll  unlucky  Cbnceffion  at  this 
Time,  when  we  are  to  learn'  the  Way ,  by 
which  a  found  Perfon  receives  the  Injury  $ 
which  our  Do&or  SUPPOSES  moft  com¬ 
monly  to  be  this. 

But  as  this  Manner  of  arguing  is  very  dil- 
agreeable,  and  carries  nothing  of  Force  or 
Perfuafion  along  with  it,  I  took  the  Liber¬ 
ty  to  fhow  the  Falfenefs  of  his  Suppofl- 
tionsby  Matters  of  Fact.  At  Page  12,  the 
Strength  of  his  Caufe  depended  on  an  Ar¬ 
gument  ;  and  the  Strength  of  it,  confifted  in 
the  next  Stef ,  as  it  feems  to  me,  proceeds  after 
this  Manner  j  then  follows  a  ridiculous  Pale. 
And  now  he  fuppofes  this  the  moft  common 
Way  the  Injury  is  received.  But  as  his 
dainty  Conceit  about  the  Vomitio  Inanis , 
•  2nd  Spittle,  have  been  fufficiently  expofed, 

and 
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and  are  truely  given  lip  by  Mr.  Remarker; 

1  will  now  proceed  in  my  plainer  Method, 
and  anlwer  his  Cavils, 

When  our  Dodor  alleges  that  the  peflilent 
Infection,  which  he  imagines  to  be  flying  a* 
bout  in  the  Air,  excites  a  Naufea  and  Reach* 
ing  to  vomit,  when  it  has  got  into  the  Sto¬ 
mach  ;  he  affirms  a  Fad  contrary  to  the  moft 
obvious  Experience  :  For  the  Naufea  never 
happens  among  the  firft  Symptoms  of  the 
Plague,  nor  till  it  has  made  a  great  Progrefs 
upon  the  fick  Perfon,  and  has  made  head 
againft  the  Sick.  Had  Dr.  Mead  any  toler¬ 
able  Knowledge  of  Bellini's  beft  Theory  of 
Fevers,  he  could  not  have  fallen  into  this 
Error,  becaufe  *  Bellini  accounts  for  the  Nau¬ 
fea  as  an  Error  and  Defed  of  a  fecreted  Li¬ 
quor  in  the  Stomach  from  the  Blood ;  but 
never  dreams  of  its  being  occafloned  by  any 
attire  Particle  flying  about  in  great  Plenty 
in  Times  of  Peftilence,  and  lodging  it  felf 
in  the  Stomach,  and  thereby  provoking  the 
Reaching  to  vomit. 

I  began  this  Argument  with  fome  real 
Comfort  to  Mankind,  and  averr’d  that  it 
might  be  demonftrated,  from  the  Nature  of 
the  Plague ,  that  it  is  never,  or  very  rarely , 
communicated  from  one  Perfon  to  another .  But 
my  modeft  Remarker  calls  this  an  Abfurdi- 
ty  ;  And  why  ?  For ,  were  it  Faff,  it  were  im - 
pojjible  to  demonflrate  it  from  any  thing  yet 

known 
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known  to  Mankind  of  the  Nature  of  the  D if- 
eafe. 

Is  not  this  an  admirable  Argument:  As  to 
the  Fait,  that  I  fliall  quickly  prove ;  and  as 
to  the  Impoffibility  of  the  Proof,  that  is 
only  to  him  impomble  ;  for  I  fay  it  is  very 
poflible,  that  I  can  do  it ;  and  that,  becaufe 
we  know  more  of  the  Plague  by  Books  of 
Phyfick,  than  we  do  of  a  great  many  other 
Diftempers.  Refled  a  little,  what  is  done 
here,  fince  we  begun  this  Difpute;  and 
confider,  how  many  Impoflibilities  of  this 
kind,  in  the  Opinion  of  Great  Pbyficians, 
have  been  lhewn  demonfiratfaely ,  plain 
Truths  by  the  Perfon  you  take  me  to  be: 
And  then  confider  your  civil  Objedion  ,•  it 
is  ahfurd ,  becaufe  you  know  nothing  of  the 
Matter,  A  very  clear  Proof. 

The  Proof  of  the  Fad  I  took  from  Mr. 
Gr aunt's  Bills  of  Mortality  ;  and  it  is  Capt. 
Gr aunt's  own  Obfervation ;  which  is  fo  juft, 
that  it  is  in  its  kind  a  Demonftration.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  *  Plague  in  1 63d  lafted 
12  Years:  In  eight  whereof  there  died  2000 
per  Ann.  'one  with  another }  and  never  un¬ 
der  800.  The  which  fhews.  That  the  Con¬ 
tagion  of  the  Plague  depends  more  upon  the 
Difpofition  of  the  Air,  than  upon  the  Effu- 
rvia  from  the  Bodies  of  Men.  Here  flops  my 
worthy  Remarker  with  a  confpicuous  Efflu¬ 
via,  and  very  artfully  ftifles  the  Proof,  by 

con- 
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concealing  the  Argument  from  the  Reader. 
The  Strength  ot  his  Effluvia  has  already 
been  proved,  and  I  will  forthwith  prove 
them  ufelefs.  But  to  reftore  the  dilmem- 
ber'd  Reafoning,  Capt.  Graunt  proceeds. 
Which  alfo  we  prove  by  the  fudden  Jumps 
which  the  Plague  hath  made ,  leaping  in  one 
Week  from  118  to  927  ■,  and  from  thence  a- 
gain ,  the  very  next  Week  to  852.  The  which 
Effecls  muft  furely  be  rather  attributed  to 
Change  of  the  Air ,  than  of  the  Confutations 
of  Mens  Bodies. 

This  is  truly  a  Demonftration,  and  every 
Body  that  underftands  the  Manner  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Graunt' s  Reafoning,  muft  acquiefce  in 
the  Truth  of  it.  The  Senfe  of  it  is  this ; 
the  Captain  is  inquiring  whether  the  Steams 
coming  out  of  our  Bodies,  or  Air,  are  the 
principal  Caufes  of  fpreading  the  Plague  ; 
which  he  determins,  by  the  foregoing  Ar¬ 
gument,  in  favour  of  the  Air  ;  for  every 
Body  knows  how  changeable  the  Airis; 
which  by  its  different  Changes  from  better 
to  worfe,  can  fpeedily  make  the  Plague 
more  grievous  and  general.  On  the  other 
Hand,  its  Changes  from  a  worfe  to  a  better 
Conftitution  can  make  the  Plague  more 
gentle  and  lels  diffufed  :  Which  fpeedy 
Changes  of  Air  are  the  Caufes  of  the  Jumps 
we  find  the  Plague  often  makes,  while  it 
rages  and  is  doing  the  greateft  Mifchief. 
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Whereas  did  the  Plague  proceed  in  any 
Proportion,  whether  orderly  or  difturbed 
it  mould  never  march  in  thofe  irregular 
Jumps  we  find  it  makes,  could  thele  ex¬ 
treme  Jumps  be  made  in  a  little  time  j  as 
we  like  wile  .oblerve  the  Jumps  of  the  Plague. 

Mr.  Remarker  having  laid  his  Hands  upon 
this  beft  part  of  Captain  Graunt's  Argu¬ 
ment,  plainly  gives  up  Dr.  Head's  Hypothe¬ 
cs?  When  we  reffore  it  y  and  very  limply 
makes  this  Anlwer,  that  Capt.  Graunt  only 
Jhews  the  Concurrence  of  fome  ill  Quality  -,  ne- 
ceffary  according  to  Dr.  Mead's  Opinion.  But,  as 
is  already  fhewn,Dr.  Mead  has  no  Opinion  of 
his  own,  nor  elpoufes  that  of  any  other  Phy- 
fician,  at  this  time:  And  Captain  Graunt 
has  determined  againft  Dr.  Mead.  And 
therefore  Contagion  (as  they  call  it)  is  neater 
propagated ,  or  conveyed  from  the  Body  of  one 
Man  into  that  of  another. 

This  Conclulion  may  leem  ftrange  and 
extraordinary  to  fome  Readers,  though  in 
it  felf  it  be  demonftrative.  But  for  ealing 
the  Apprehenlions  of  any  fuch  Reader,  I 
will  give  them  a  Proof  and  an  Experiment 
or  two,  which  fhall  render  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  Conclulion  very  eafy  and  familiar  to 
the  meaneft  Underftanding. 

The  Pt  oofs  are,  that  we  do  not  find  any 
Putrefaction  or  Corruption  brought  into,  or 
made  in  our  Blood  ;  and  that  the  Blood  it 
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felf  has  not  in  it,  cannot  poffibly  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Contagion.  Moreover  ;  we  find, 
that  our  Steams  do  not  convey  any  thing 
pernicious  to  any  other  Perfon,  and  confe- 
quently,  that  they  never  are  the  Caule  of 
the  Plague. 

The  Experiments  for  evincing  the  Truth 
of  tiie  firft  Obfervation,  _  are  drawn  from 
that  great  Store  of  excellent  Experiments 
the  Journal  of  the  Plague  at  Wlarfeilles. 

In  it  we  find,  what  is  thought  unaccoun¬ 
table,  that  *  thofe  who  have  Jhut  tbemfelves 
up  tnojl  fecurely,  in  their  own  Houfer,  and 
are  the  moft  careful  to  take  in  nothing ,  with- 
out  the  mo  ft  exatt  Precautions 5  are  attached 
there  by  the  Plague  ;  which  creeps  in  no  Bo- 
dy  knows  how ;  *  * 

A  little  afterwards ;  \  Forty  two  Capu¬ 
chins  have  already  perifhcd,  Twenty  one  Je- 
fairs,  Thirty  two  Obfervantins,  Twenty  nine 
Recollets,  Ten  Barefooted  Carmelites,  Twenty 
two  Reformed  Augu fines,  all  the  Grand  Go- 
Vi  elites ,  the  Grand  Trinitarians,  the  Reformed 
Trinitarians,  the  Monks  of  Lore! to,  of  Me)- 
cy,  the  Dominicans  and  Grand  Auguftms, 
who  kept  in  their  Convent  $  b efj.de s  jeyeral 
Priefts ,  and  the  great  eft  Fart  of  the  Vicars 
of  Chapters  and  Parijhes. 

K  On 
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On  the  other  Hand,  fo  little  do  the  Phy- 
ficians  and  Sheriffs  in  Marfeilles  apprehend 
any  Danger  from  converting  with  the  Sick, 
or  by  being  about  them ;  that  *  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Pilles,  and  the  Sheriffs ,  think  only  of 
preferring  the  Life  and  Health  of  others,  ex- 
poling  their  own  without  any  Concern.  Nay  • 
the  Marquis  de  Pilles  has  fo  little  Regard  for 
himfelf,  that  at  the  firft  he  lets  the  principle 
Peft-Houfe  (des  Convalejcenr)  be  fettled  with¬ 
in  four  Paces  of  his  own  Houfe.  And  there¬ 
fore  it  is  very  manifeff,  that  the  Plague  is 
cauled  by  the  Air,  fince  thefe  Religious  may 
be  fuppofed  as  truly  feduded  from  the 
World,  as  human  Art,  or  human  Fears 

could  contrive. 

% 

The  Experiments  proving,  that  the 
Plague  is  not  conveyed  by  human  Subfian¬ 
ces,  and  far  lefs  by  their  Effluvia,  are  as 
;  plain  and  undifputable  as  the  former  ;  thefe 
Experiments  not  admiring  the  Poilibility  of 
doubting  of  their  being  made  in  the  moft 
ex.id,  and  molt  perfect  Circumlfances.  But 
to  be  as  Ihort  as  poflible,  I  will  omit  Num¬ 
bers  of  Experiments  (better  every  one  of 
them,  than  ever  were  brought  for  proving 
the  palling  of  the  Plague  by  Contagion )  fuch 
as  are  taken  from  the  Drellings  of  Surgeons, 
taken  from  the  Plague-Sores ,  the  Impunity 
of  People,  rafhly  being  a  Bed  with  a  Per- 
fpn  who  dies  of  the  Plague :  Contenting 

my 
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my  felf  with  one  Example  of  above  a  thou- 
fand  Experiments  ;  which  is  taken  from  the 
fore-mentioned  excellent  Record, the  Jour¬ 
nals  of  the  Plague  at  M arfeilles,  We  are 
told  of  *  ?nany  Women ,  who  fuclded  Chil¬ 
dren ,  die  of  the  Contagion ;  and  the  Infants 
are  found  crying  in  their  Cradles 5  when  the 
Bodies  of  the  Mothers  or  Nurfes  are  taken 
away  ;  no  Body  will  receive  thofe  Children , 

much  lefs  fuckle ,  or  feed  them .  — - The 

Sheriff's  tale  the  Hofpital  of  St.  James  of  Ga¬ 
licia:  - -  and  there  Care  is  taken  to 

feed  them  with  Spoon-meat,  or  by  holding 
them  to  Goats  to  fuck .  The  Number  of  them 
is  fo  great,  that  tho1  30  or  40  die  in  a  Bays 
there  are  always  12  or  1300,  by  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  thofe  who  are  brought  in  fuccejjively 
every  Bay. 

Arguments  drawn  from  the  Examples  of 
thefe  Innocents  are  irrefragable.  W  hat  is  a 
Steam  (  the  thoulandth  Part  of  one  Drop, 
thrown  no  gteat  Length  in  the  Air,  and 
fcarcely  poffible  to  be  received  into  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  other  Perfons)  to  the  Sub  fiance  of 
thele  Nurfes  immediately  conveyed,  warm 
and  unchanged ,  into  their  Children  ;  yet, 
the  fourtieth  of  them  only  die  ;  and  m  mi- 
fefily  for  want  of  neceffary  Support.  Can 
it  therefore  be  imagined,  that  the  Injection 
of  the  Plague  can  poffibly  be  fo  definitive,- 
as  the  Fears  of  fome,  and  the  Artifice  of  o- 
thers  have  reprefented  it.  Thefe  Inftances 

K  2  ' 
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do  not  only  make  it  eafy  for  us  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Capt.  Gr  aunt's  Demonftration  ;  but 
are  in  themfelves  fo  obvious,  as  Co  bring  us 
to  his  Concluiion  by  mere  Induction.  It 
mu  Pc  therefore  be  confefied,  that  the  Infec¬ 
tion  of  the  Plague  is  not  conveyed  into  the 
Body  of  another  Perfon;6r,  that  the  Plague 
is  not  a  contagious  Difeafe. 

I  might  add  feme  Experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Deidicr  Kings  Phyfician ,  and  Prcfeffor 
of  Medicine  in  the  Undo  er fit  y  of  Montpelier , 
made  at  Marfcilles ,  and  publifldd  at  Mont- 
pelier ,  confirming  this  matter,  and  carrying 
it  Pome  farther  Length ;  but  what  I  have 
now  brought,  are  fufficient  to  convince  any 
PerPon  j  even  otir  Dodor  himfelf. 

The  laft  of  his  Caufes  that  propagate 
Contagion  (in  his  fingular  Language)  are 
Goods  and  Merchandize  transported  from  in¬ 
fected  Places .  The  Dodor  values  himfelf 
much  for  his  giving  a  diftind  Account  of 
this  propagating  Article; and  having rejeded 
the  Reafons  brought  from  Kircher  and  others, 
becaufe  they  are  Suppofitiom  grounded  upon 
no  manner  of  Oh fer nation  ;  and  on  that  Ac¬ 
count  he  has  no  Recourfe  to  them,  his  Ar* 
gument  being  quite  the  Reverfe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  cannot  fail  of  giving  us  compleat  Sa¬ 
tisfaction.  If  ( fays  our  illuminated  Dodor) 
as  we  liroe  conjedured,  the  Matter  of  Con¬ 
tagion  he  an  aMive  Subfiance ,  perhaps  in  the 

Na~ 
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Nature  of  a  Salt ,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive , 
&c.  Now,  there  being  Conjectures  if  and 
perhapfes  for  the  Ground-Work  oi  this  Proof, 
every  Body  muff  be  fatisfied,  that  it  is  firm, 
and  undeniable,  fufficient  to  warrant  the 
moft  rigorous  Quarantine,  Merchants  and 
their  Goods  can  be  laid  under. 


But  as  I  have  already  fliewn,  in  my  Ex¬ 
planation,  that  there  is  not  an  Experiment 
for  the  Infection  of  the  Plague  being  con¬ 
veyed  by  Goods  (  which  has  been  given  up 
to  me  by  my  Remarker ),  and  that  I  intend 
in  a  full  Difcourfe  to  fiiew  the  Folly  and 
Novelty  of  this  Opinion,  that  Goods  are  as 
Pomes  for  pickling  up  the  Plague,  in  order 
to  carry  it  into  far  diftant  Countries,  I  beg 
my  Reader’s  Patience  for  a  little  Time,  and 
I  hope  he  will  find  his  Lois  of  Time  fuffid- 
ently  recompensed. 


In  the  mean  time  we  muff  obferve,  that, 
as  Contagion  and  Peflilence  have  never  yet 
met  together  in  our  Doctor’s  artful  Dif¬ 
courfe  ;  fo  peftilential  Contagion  is  wholly 
neglected  ;  and  with  this  Neglect  the  princi¬ 
pal  Ground ,  upon  which  all  Cautions  to  keep 
out  the  Plague ,  are  founded ;  which  are  the 
Words,  and  muff  be  the  Confeflion  of  my 
judicious  Remarker,  Dr.  Mead's  chofen 
Champion. 


Our  Dodior,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
make  us  believe,  That  it  appears  very  plain - 
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that  the  Plague  is  a  real  Poifon .  That  it 
is  maintained  by  Circulating  from  infeffed  Per - 
jons  to  Goods:  And  I  hope  back  again  from 
them  to  infected  Perfons,  or  the  Circulation 
Will  be  fpoil’d  ;  the  Fancy  of  it  at  leaft. 

Whether  our  Do&or  has  proved  the  Plague 
a  Poifon  or  not,  or  defigned  to  prove  it  one3 
is  more  than  I  know,  and  I  leave  it  to  his 
or  my  Readers,  to  find  it  out,  tho’  it  had 
not  been  a  contagious  Difeafe,  if  he  did  in¬ 
tend  to  prove  it  a  Poifon  ;  and  that  becaufe 
Phyficians  fpeak  otherwise,  as  we  found  in 
the  Beginning  of  this  Difcourfe.  They  that 
would  fee  more  of  this  fine  Conceit  of  a 
Plague  dancing  in  a  Circulatory  Veffel ,  a  Pe- 
lecane ,  or  any  other,  may  repair  to  Plate - 
mr,  the  firft  Inventor  of  this  Scheme  5  but  a 
pure  Analogy  between  this  Round,  and  that 
of  the  Chymifts  circulating  their  Liquors. 


Part  II. 

WE  have  now  arrived  at  Dr.  M end’s: 

Methods  for  preventing  pefiilential 
Contagion ,  as  he  fpeaks.  It  was  on  this  Ac¬ 
count,  we  have  hunted  after  Contagion  , 
that  knowing  fomewhat  of  its  Nature ,  and 
the  different  Ways  it  attacks  us,  we  might  Artn^ 
and  be  upon  our  Guards  to  defend  our  felves 
againft  fo  terrible  an  Enemy.  As  foon  then, 
as  there  is  an  Appearance  of  any  Signs  of  a 

Pefti* 
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Peftilent-Fever ,  we  muft  with  all  Speed,  cut 
oft  and  demolilh  its  efficient  Caufe. 

But  if  we  look  back  upon  our  Doctor’s 
Performance,  we  difcover  nothing  of  the 
Pefitlence,  nothing  of  its  being  contagions ; 
and  far  lefs  any  thing  of  the  Caufe  of  a  Pe- 
fiilcnce.  In  fhort,  we  are  at  this  Time  as 
ignorant  of  peftilential  Infection,  as  when  we 
firft  begun  our  Inquiry.  Our  Doflor,  and 
our  other  Brethren,  that  taught  our  Senators 
Wifdom,  freely  confefs  their  Ignorance  of  the 
Plague,  when  at  the  fame  time  they  pre- 
fcribed  a  Method  of  keeping  it  from  us ;  or, 
in  plain  Englifh,  they  told  them  fomething 
that  was  very  good,  for  they  know  not  what. 

However,  as  1  am  now  bound  to  examine 
Dr.  Mead’s  Book ;  I  will  proceed  in  the 
fame  Method  1  took  in  the  former  Part.  I 
will  confider,  what  D.  Mead  has  faid ;  and 
as  his  Opinions  give  little  Satisfaction,  I 
will  proceed  upon  the  Conclufions  we  have 
made  lately,  and  endeavour  to  difcover  the 
Propriety  and  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Practices  that 
have  been  long  in  the  World  ■,  fome  of 
which  are  offered  in  Dr.  Mead’s  fecond  Part 
that  falls,  at  prefent,  under  our  Confide- 
ration. 

Firft  then  we  found,  that  the  Plague  is  a 
Fever ;  which  Plague  or  Fever  is  produced 
from  fome  Fault  of  the  Air,  or  from  ill  and 
unwhole / ome  Diet ;  for  we  have  already  dif- 

covered. 
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covered,  that  it  is  not  bred  on  any  other 
Account.  And  therefore  whatever  is  pro¬ 
per  to  prevent  a  Plague,  muft  overcome  one 
of  thefe  two  Caufes.  Both  of  thefe  Me¬ 
thods  have,  at  lundry  times,  proved  very 
iuccefsfuL  We  fhall  quickly  have  Occa- 
fion,  in  the  Courfe  of  our  Author,  to  confi- 
der  the  fir il;  and  the  Pra&ifes,  arifing  from 
the  laft,  have  been  found  very  powerfal  in 
different  Countries,  and  in  different  Plaguesj 
tho  every  Confideration  of  this  kind  is  omit¬ 
ted  by  our  Doctor. 

Inftead  of  thefe  rational  Deductions  we 
owe  to  my  Method  in  examining  Dr.  Mead's 
Difcourfe,  he  tells  us  his  Precautions  confift 
in  preventing  its  (the  Plague)  being  brought 
into  our  IJland.  His  other  Means,  is  how 
to  put  a  Stop  to  its  [pr ending  among  us.  He 
thinks,  the  firft  is  fufficiently  provided  for ,  by 
obliging  Ships ,  that  come  from  injected  Places , 
to  perforin  puarentine,  He,  afterwards,  re¬ 
lates  Rules  for  Lazarets ,  and  Peft-Houfes, 
and  of  the  Difcipline  to  be  followed  in  them* 

But  a s  Lazarets )  and  Peft-Houfes ,  as  they 
have  been  employed  of  late,  were  of  little 
Ufe,  fince  the  Knowledg  of  Phyfick  in  the 
World ;  fo  the  late  Succefles  of  them  do  not 
recommend  them  fo  effectually  to  us,  as  to 
change  the  fafe  and  ancient  Practice  of  the 
World  in  rimes  of  Peftilence ;  Experience 
therefore  cryes  loud  againft  this  modern  Prac¬ 
tice. 


And 
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And,  as  the  Plague  may  be  brought  and 
propagated  by  Air  ( in  Dr.  Mead’s  Opinion) 
what  Defence  can  Leper-Houfes  and  Peft- 
Houfes  prove  in  keeping  the  Plague  out  of 
the  Country.  We  may  as  well  build  a 
Wall,  to  keep  out  Larks,  as  Barracksy  to 
keep  out  Plagues.  Betides,  it  has  been  {hewn, 
that  the  Plague  does  not  pafs  from  one  Man 
into  another ;  and  I  will  prove,  that  it  is  not 
conveyed  by  Merchandize  or  any  other 
Goods ;  and  therefore,  that  Lazarets  and 
Pefl-Houfes  may  be  well  employed,  but  are 
altogether  ufelefs  in  the  Service,  lor  which 
they  are  propofed  on  this  Qccafion. 

Hereafter  I  will  {hew,  what  Ufe  we  made 
of  Leper-Houfes  in  England \  But  the  moft 
proper  Ufe  they  were  put  to,  abroad,  was 
in  Confequence  and  Confideration  of  the 
Plague  being  caufed  by  ill  Com,  and  other 
unwhole[o?ne  Diet.  On  iuch  Occafions,  as 
the  Poor  chiefly  fufifer,  fo  the  Civil  Magi- 
ftrate  removed  all  their  Poor  (that  could  not 
provide  for  themfelves )  into  Leper-Houfes , 
without  the  Town,  and  lupported  them  at 
the  Charge  ot  the  Publick.  This  Practice 
was  not  only  founded  on  the  reafonable  O- 
pinions  ot  Phyficians,  but  it  had  Succefs  an- 
f we r able  to  thefe  reafonable  Grounds.  "I  his 
Practice  was  wonderfully  beneficial  in  a 
Plague  of  Venice,  as  Sabellicus  *  informs  us. 
The  like  Practice  was  found  very  ufeful, 

L  .  lately, 

*  Lib.  3.  Decad.  4.  Rerum  Venetarum. 
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lately,  in  ]Y lillan,  (ays  the  mod  learned  M er* 
curialis  *.  And  this  removing  the  Poor  into 
Lazarets ,  for  their  more  comfortable  Sup¬ 
port,  was  the  mod  ancient  Cudom  in  France ; 
and  from  them  the  wife  Italian  Princes  feem 
to  have  taken  this  wholfome  Practice.  The 
French  never  fwerv’d  from  this  ufeful  Cu- 
ftom,  till  the  prefent  Plague;  and  now  we 
find  their  Succefs  as  unhappy,  as  their  Experi¬ 
ment  is  fingular  and  unprecedented.  Info- 
much,  that  no  neighbouring  Nation  hath  any 
Encouragement  from  thence,  to  follow  fo  fatal 
an  Example , 

It  were  eafy  to  determine,  about  parting 
the  Sick  from  the  Sound ;  as  alfo  to  give  the 
Hidory  of  the  Succefs  this  Separation  has 
had  in  former  times :  But  this  Performance 
can  only  be  duely  confider’d  after  a  thorow 
Inquiry  into  the  Plague  it  felf.  It  is  very 
certain,  that  the  fore-mentioned  Gentlemen 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  Practice  of  the  World 
in  this  Particular,  and  of  its  Succefs,  as  they 
are,  when  they  declare  their  Ignorance  of  a 
Hague ,  b.  e.  a  Fever.  We  may  therefore 
put  an  End  to  this  Confideration,  in  the 
Words  of  the  P  arts  Article  in  the  F  off -man, 
Aug.  2  6. 

The  extraordinary  Council  of  Health  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Regent,  meets  thrice  or  four  times  a 
Week,  and  have  taken  the  Advice  of  the  mofl 

noted 

*  Cap.  20.  de  Pefle* 
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noted  Phyficians  in  this  City,  about  the  tnofi 
■proper  Means  for  preventing  the  Spreading  of 
the  Plague ;  fince  Lines,  Intrenchments,  and 
other  ufual  Precautions,  cannot  do  it. 

Is  it  proper,  then,  for  us,  to  make  Expe¬ 
riments  of  this  French  Difcipline,  after  this 
Complaint  of  their  ill  Succefs  ?  On  the 
other  Hand,  none  of  thele  Methods  were 
made  Ufe  of  in  our  Plague  in  1665,  yet  it 
did  not  fpread  itfelf  into  the  remote  Parts  of 
the  Kingdom ;  nor  did  the  City  of  London, 
where  it  firft  appear’d,  fuffer  fo  long,  or  fo 
much,  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  its 
Inhabitants,  as  other  Cities  and  Towns  in 
France  have  fuffer’d  j  where  thefe  cruel  Ex¬ 
periments  have  been  try  d. 

My  R marker,  p.  2  9.  has  this  excellent 
Anlwer,  It  ( the  French  Experiment )  does 
not  then  appear  to  have  been  hurtful.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  that  they  wanted  to  be  rid  of  it,  how¬ 
ever  innocent  my  Remarkcr,  or  any  of  his 
Friends  may  proclaim  it ;  and  on  that  Ac¬ 
count  would  have  us  prove,  how  it  will  hold 
here.  But  Dr.  Mead  tells  us,  about  mut¬ 
ing  up  the  Houfes,  that  nothing  can  jujtify 
Cuch  Cruelty,  but  the  Plea,  that  it  is  for  the 
Good  of  the  whole  Community.  Now  it  thefe 
Lines  and  Intrenchments  in  France  have  been 
ufelefs,  for  keeping  the  Plague  from  fpread- 
ing,  as  my  Remarker  muff  own  they  have  ; 
and  confequently  have  not  been  for  the 
Good  of  the  Community,  they  thought  it  high 

L  2  Time 
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Tiiiie  to  leave  them  off;  and  we  ought  not 
to  think  it  our  Turn  to  begin  them.  ” 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  recite  the  Cru¬ 
elties-  our  Dodtor  mentioned  :  And  let  us 
confider,  whether  thefe  at  Marfeilles  were 
milder;  for  s  his  are  unjuftifiable,  but  mere¬ 
ly  upon  the  Account  of  a  Common  Good 
tilde  will  admit  of  no  Manner  of  Excufe," 
and  even  of  Forgivenefs  of  them,  who  are 

tne  Authors  and  Inffruments  of  fo  great 

Crnelty. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  come  he,  fays  Dr.  Mead ,  a 
more  dt  fatal  Scene  of  Mifery ,  than  this ;  Fami¬ 
lies  feized  with  a  Diflemper ,  which  the  mod 
of  any  m  the  World  requires  Help  and  Comfort' 
wckt  up  from  all  their  Acquaintance ,  left  it  may 
Pe  to  the  Treatment  of  an  inhuman  Nurfe  ( for 
luchare  often  found  at  thefe  Times  about  the 
Sick)  and  Strangers  to  every  thing ,  but  the  me- 
ianc holly  Sight  of  the  Progrefs  Death  maker  a- 
mong  themf elves ;  with  [mall  Hopes  of  Life , 
and  thofe  mixed  with  Anxiety  and  Doubt] 
whether  it  be  not  better  to  die ,  than  to  fur - 

•vive  the  Lofs  of  their  be  ft  Friends ,  and  neareft 
He  cations. 

but  as  this  Mifery  is  not  a  quarter  of  the 
Cruelty,  that  was  felt  at  Marfeilles,  nor  of 
every  Body  muff  feel,  that  is  put  un¬ 
der  thefe  Methods;  fo  Society  it  felf  becomes 
grievous  under  fuch  cruel  Regulations. 
Can  any  Man,  befides  Dr.  Mead,  read  the 
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"Journal  of  the  Plague  at  Marfeilles,  and  re¬ 
frain  from  Tears ,  while  he  runs  over  in  Hi- 
ftory  lefs  than  the  People  felt  in  their  Per- 
lons.  The  Rich  were  difperfed,  and  the  Poor 
were  left  to  (larve9  So  the  French  had  no 
Hopes  of  Subfifting,  after  they  did  efcape 
the  Rage  of  the  Difeale ;  and  the  Cruelties 
of  their  Governors  were  greater  than  thofe 
of  the  Diftemper. 

And  as  thefe  Means  of  Lines  and  Intrench - 
ments  could  not  prevent  the  threading  of 
the  Plague ,  they  were  furely  very  ufelefs,  as 
my  Remarker  obferves :  But  then  they  were 
far  from  being  innocent ;  for  they  caufed  all 
thefe  Calamities,  recited  in  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  Journal^  and  muff  needs  produce  un- 
fupportable  Mifery,  wherever  thefe  Practices 
are  made  ufe  of. 

I  fhould  next  proceed  to  Dr.  Mead's  Con- 
fiderations,  when  thefe  infallible  Methods, 
thro*  Mifcaniage  in  the  Publick  Care,  by  the 
Negleff  of  Officers,  or  otherwife,  have  fuf 
ferd  fuch  a  Calamity  to  befall  us.  Here  our 
Do&or  is  in  his  own  way  an  infallible  Perfon. 
His  Methods  can  never  fail  of  Succefs.  His 
Apothecaries ,  and  Nurfes  are  negligent,  when 
his  Remedies  mifcarry.  Now  by  proper 
Changes,  we  are  promifed  infallible  Means 
to  keep  out  the  Plague,  and  when  it  gets 
among  us,;  we  are  told  who  are  to  blame 
for  it. 


He 
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He  liberally  charges  the  Management  in 
former  Times,  and  tells  us  of  other  Meafures 
that  are  to  be  taken ;  which  I  think  (  fays  the 
Doctor)  Jhould  be  of  this  Nature,  After  this, 
would  not  any  Body  believe  and  expert 
lomething  newer  and  better,  than  ever  was 
practis’d  before.  But  all  this  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  Management  ends  with  fome  vain  and 
boafting  Inftrudions  for  our  Con  fables  and 
Scavengers:  But  all  of  them  pradifed  in  for¬ 
mer  Times  here,  and  by  Strangers  abroad  $ 
as  I  formerly  obferv’d  in  my  Explanation. 

My  Remarker  has  given  up  his  Matter  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  we  will  now  confider  him, 
where  he  ftill  is  hard  to  furrender.  He  is, 
then,  very  zealous  for  burning  of  Goods ;  and 
very  angry  with  M ercurialS  for  the  Hiftory 
of  that  Experiment  recorded  by  him ;  And 
becaufe  I  charge  Dr.  Mead  for  recommend¬ 
ing  the  Burning ;  as  unknowingly  as  our  Phy- 
ficians  had  that  detrimental  Practice  of  fhut- 
ing  up  Houfes :  Mercurials  after  having 
given  the  fatal  Event  of  fhuting  up  Houfes 
in  the  Time  of  a  Plague,  tells  us.  That 
Burning  infected  Goods  had  done  great  M if- 
chief  in  a  Plague  in  Padua.  And  therefore 
when  our  Do&or  recommends  the  laft  of 
thefe  Practices  I  obferv’d,  that  he  feems  to 
know  as  little  of  what  was  done  abroad  in 
former  Times ,  as  he  does  of  Pejlilential  Con¬ 
tagion. 


For 
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For  this  my  Remarker  falls  foul  of  the 
learned  Mercurialise  and  alleages,  I  ought 
not  to  have  given  him  the  Epithet  of  Lear¬ 
ned,  but  that  JUDICIOUS  had  been 
more  to  the  Purpofe.  My  Remarker  will  not 
find  this  Epithet  make  much  for  his  Pur- 
pole,  and  judicious  the  faithful  Mercurialis 
( for  all  three  very  properly  belong  to  him) 
fhall  be  admitted :  Let  us  now  fee  the  Con- 
fequence.  Why?  Our  Doctor  is  given* up 
by  his  Champion  ,•  for  his  great  Advice  is 
now  called  very  doubtful ,  tho’  they  would 
blemifh  the  facred  Allies  of  Mercurialis ,  for 
faying,  that  it  had  ill  Succefs  above  an  hun¬ 
dred  Years  before  Dr,  Mead  was  born,  and 
could  not,  for  that  Realon,  mean  to  offend 
him. 

Our  Remarker  draws  us  down  to  his  E- 
pithet  of  Judicious ,  becaufe  his  Purpofe  is 
to  prove  him  injudicious ;  and  as  ill  a  Voucher, 
as  the  Marquis  de  Pons  was  formerly :  Yet 
Mercurialis  ftands  very  unjuftly  araigned, 
and  that  on  a  double  Account ;  firft,  be¬ 
caufe  a  Writer  cannot  be  much  applauded  for 
his  Judgment ,  who  could  think  the  fetting 
an  Opponent's  Argument  in  the  ftrongefl  Light 
is  making  an  Anfwer  to  it.  If  this  is  Want 
of  Judgment  in  Mercurialis ;  yet  furely  he 
was  very  honeft ,  in  fo  doing  t  And  we  may 
judge  of  the  Hone  fly,  and  Judgment  of  my 
Remarker,  as  well  by  his  Actions,  as  by 
his  prefent  Declaration.  And  I  will  add, 

that 
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that  impofing  on  Men’s  Underftanding  by 
wilfully  milleading  them  in  Matters  of 
Fad,  is  downright  Knavery.  And  there¬ 
fore  Mercurial is  is  no  farther  injudicious ,  than 
that  he  is  not  a  Knave.  Mercurials s  is  nei¬ 
ther  Knave ,  nor  Fool  j  and  we  {hall  next 
{hew  him  to  be  a  Perlon  of  Judgment  as  well 

as  of  Learning. 

!  * 

The  great  Argument  urged  againft  the 
learned  Mercurialis ,  is,  that  if  the  Air  is  the 
Caufe  of  the  Plague,  then  the  Plague  fliould 
be  univerfal ;  and  that  becaufe  the  Air  is  a 
continuous  Body.  But  Mercurialis,  very  juftly3 
denies  the  Confequence ;  and  confirms  his 
Argument  by  many  Examples :  So  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  Mr.  Remarker  to  make 
good  this  Confequence,  before  he  takes  up¬ 
on  him,  to  charge  Mercurialis ,  for  not  being 
judicious .  If  my  Remarker  under  flood  the 
Loop-hole  his  Mafler  prepared  for  his  Efcape 
by  the  Help  of  Air,  and  thereby  would  have 
hived  his  Hypothefis  of  Contagion,  he  could 
not  have  been  a  Stranger  to  the  Strength  of 
this  Argument  of  Mercurialis . 

If  it  were  poffible,  then,  I  would  advife 
my  Pemarker  to  keep  Meafures  with  the  moft 
eminent.  Men  of  the  Profeffion  of  Phyfick. 
Mercurialis  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  any 
Bodies  Ignorance:  He  told  us,  burning  Goods 
had  done  great  Mifchief;  and  he  is  a  wife 
Man^  that  is  fo  at  another  Man’s  Lofs  :  And 
therefore  Dr.  Mead  ought  not  to  have  ad- 
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vifed  the  Burning  of  Good s  ;  and  far  lefs  our 
Houfes  with  them,  as  he  zealoufly  recom¬ 
mends. 

I  hope  the  Author  of  the  Animal  Oeconomy  will  • 
take  theComplements,  of  this  Sort,  made  him 
by  Mr.  Remarker,  in  the  fame  good  Humour, 
and  with  as  little  Concern,  as  do  the  Afh.es 
of  the  learned  M ercurialh.  As  for  my  felf, 

I  would  no  more  be  commended  by  Mr.  Re- 
marker ,  or  his  M after,  than  I  would  by  Jona¬ 
than  Wyld ,  or  any  of  his  Knights  of  the  Poft. 

I  will  not  run  any  Parallel  between  Mercu¬ 
rials  and  Dr.  Mead :  Let  them  only  remem¬ 
ber,  that  Mercurials  was  fent  for  to  Vienna , 
to  cure  the  E  m  pe  r  o  u  r  x  im  Hi  a  n  II;  which  he 
did  with  that  Applaufe, that  he  return’d  loaded 
with  all  Rewards  of  Bounty  &  Honour.  Where¬ 
as  ourDobfor  had  the  hngular  Fortune, to  have 
two  Secretaries  of  State  lying  dead  at  the 
fame  Time.  Their  Learning  will  not  bear 
any  Comparifon. 

As  my  Remarker  is  now  got  into  his  Chair 
of  Infallibility,  he  will  expert  fo me  Anfwer 
to  a  Declaration  about  Raytnundus ,  becaufe 
he  pronounces  with  full  Power:  But  I  muft 
tell  him,  that  this  lhall  be  the  laft  Wandring 
we  muft  make,  and  then  we  will  confider 
his  Mafter’s  laft  Article  about  preventing;  pe- 
ftilential  Contagion.  I  had  obferved,  that 
our  Dobtor  loved  to  amufe  his  Readers  with 
idle  Conceits,  and  then  to  perfuade  them  of 
his  having  made  Steps  towards  Contagion  ; 
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and  therefore,  about  this  Time,  refolving  V 
againft  making  Fires ;  he  not  only  takes  up 
with  a  very  lingular  Blade ,  called  Raymundw 
but  tranllates  him  too.  Peftilentes  Ar- 

dentes  /a»r,  dr  idcirco  ab  Acre  fervido ,  (j  ca- 
lente  augentur.  Here  my  Remarker  ap¬ 
plauds  this  Punn  of  odd  Tiaymundus ;  but 
adds,  Dr.  Mead  has  not  [aid,  that  any  of  hit 
Sentiments  are  new ,  tho'  many  of  them  are  fo ; 
but  that  his  Practice  has  not  been  commonly 

ufed  before . 

♦ 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Remarker,  that  the  only 
Novelty  in  his  Maher’s  Opinions  and  Pra&ice, 
is  the  Corruptions  of  others.  But  Dr.  Mead 
talks  quite  otherwife.  He  tells  us,  theManage- 
ment  of  former  limes ,  neither  anfwers  the  Pur - 
fofe  of  difcovering  the  Beginning  of  Infection , 
nor  of  putting  a  Stop  to  it,  when  difcoverdj 
other  Meafures  are  certainly  to  be  taken,  which 
1  think  fo oul d  be  of  this  Nature .  And  there¬ 
fore  my  Remarker  iniudicioufly  gives  up  his 
Maher,  r 

But  to  leave  fooling  .with  my  Remarked 
and  not  to  obferve  all  his  ridiculous  ffidb- 
bles.  Forgeries,  and  Turns  oi  Honehyj  we  will 
return  to  a  more  ferious  Subjeft,  and  confix 
dev,  how  Dr.  Mead  propofes  to  guard  us  a- 
gainft  Pefiilential  Contagion ,  by  his  Method 
of  Preventing, 

He  tells  us5  that  particular  Perfons  may 
beh  defend  themfelveS  by  having  the  Humours 

of 
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of  the  Body  put  into  fuch  a  State ,  as  not  to  be 
alterable  by  the  Matter  of  Infection.  But  I 
obl’erved,  that  this  was  not  Phyfick,h.  e.  that 
any  Perlon  who  (poke  fo,  was  a  Stranger  to 
the  Nature  and  Conftitution  ol  Men ;  and 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Mead  is  the  firft  Phyfician 
that  (poke  after  this  Manner,  and  coniequent- 
ly  that  he  had  never  confider’d  a  Man,  ei¬ 
ther  in  Health  or  Sicknefs.  But,  fays  my  Re- 
marker,  If  no  Phyfician  ever  f aid  fo ,  they 
ought  to  have  thought  fo.  His  Reafon  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  fliews  his  great  Skill  in  Ani¬ 
mal  Oeconomy ;  for  is  there ,  1  pray ,  any  other 
certain  Way  of  making  a  V  erf  on  absolutely  fe- 
cure  againfi  the  Infection?  An  excellent  Que- 
ftion :  For  may  we  not  prevent  the  Plague 
or  any  other  Difeaie,  without  doing  it  with 
abfolute  Certainty  ?  We  find  all  the  belt 
Phyficians  thought  the  firft  very  practicable  $ 
but  every  one  will  confefs  the  laft  to  be  im- 
poffible.  A  Man  born  in  Health  into  the 
World,  would  live  for  ever,  if  his  Humours 
were  unalterable ,  as  my  wile  Remarker,  and 
his  Matter,  put  it :  And  it  is  the  End  ol  Phy- 
fick,  to  recover  the  Changes  they  take  to 
Sicknefs.  So  that  a  Man  born  in  Health,  is 
lubjeCt  to  every  Difeafe,  tho  he  be  not  born 
with  any  j  and  the  lame  fick  Peifon  may  a- 
gain  be  reftored  to  perfect  Health,  without 
putting  him  in  a  better  State,  than  when  he 
was  firft  born,  without  rendring  his  Humours 
unalterable ,  or  him  immortal.  Did  not  I 
therefore  very  properly  add,  that  if  an  Irn- 
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poffibility  of  this  Nature  was  expeded  from 
the  Faculty  of  Phyfick,  I  hope  they  would 
acknowledge  and  confefs  their  Ignorance. 
But  an  Expedation  of  this  Kind  is  much  the 
fame,  as  if  the  Government  fhould  exped, 
that  Phyiicians  are  to  cure  the  Subjeds  of 
any  any  one  Difeafe,  fo  that  they  could  ne¬ 
ver^  feel  it  hereafter.  Mankind  is  more  ealy, 
tho’  £uacks  often  promife  fo  to  do.  So  that 
Dr.  M ead  is  highly  to  blame,  to  proniile  a 
.Method  of  Preventing,  which  he  now  con¬ 
fers  impoflible,  h.  e.  that  he  knows  no¬ 
thing  of;  and  next  that  he  fails  in  giving  the 
common  Opinions,  and  received  Declara¬ 
tions  of  the  beft  Phyficians  in  all  Ages,  a- 
bout  Preventing. 

My  Remarker  objeds  to  the  Condufion 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  that  as  Difeafes 
take  a  Time,  before  they  are  bred,  fo  Dif 
eafes  may  be  prevented ,  that  their  Confe¬ 
rence  does  not  hold  for  it  is  poffible,  that 
the  Caufes  are  irrefi ftable.  Upon  this  Sup- 
pofition,  Difeafes  cannot  be  prevented  ;  be- 
caufe  ex  Hppoth.  they  cannot  be  prevented. 
But  then  my  Remarker  begs  the  Quefticn, 
and  only  proves  according  to  Cuftom,  No¬ 
thing.  But,  all  this  is  arguing  againft  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  fhews  him  to  be  a  very  pro¬ 
per  Perlcm  for  a  daily  Calumniator ;  which 
Talent  is  of  very  little  Ufe  in  Writing. 

What  is  joined  with  the  fore- mentioned 
Impoiubility,  is  particularly  furprizing,  and 
:  ■  puts 
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puts  it  out  of  Doubt,  that  they  know  no¬ 
thing  of  Preventing ;  for  he  believes,  this 
Method  of  preventing  as  deplorable  as  find¬ 
ing  a  SPECIF1CK  Prejervative  from  the 
SMALL  POX.  Is  it  not  a  ft  range  Ex- 
preffion  from  a  Phyfician,  to  declare  that 
nothing  lefs  than  a  Specifick  can  preferve. 
Now  as  preferring  and  Curing ,  are  truly  and 
really  the  fame  thing,  but  apply’d  at  dif¬ 
ferent  Times  of  a  Difeafe  •,  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain,  that  any  Remedy  that  cures  a  formed 
Difeale,  will  likewife  cure  a  nafcent  Difeafe, 
or  will  prevent  its  forming  into  a  Difeafe, 
whereby  the  Functions  and  A<5tions  of  an 
Animal  are  hurt  and  deftroyed.  I  faid, 
that  it  was  far  from  being  impolfible  to 
prevent  the  Small-Pox ;  and  1  now  fay, 
that  may  be  done  without  a  Specified 
All  my  Remarker  anfwers,  is  to  the  laft 
of  thefe  Aflertions.  Is  this  poffible  1  or  ra¬ 
ther,  is  not  this  plainly  having  no  Regard  to 
Truth,  in  Order  to  oppofe  Dr.  Mead. 

"  I 

I  expeft  nothing  mannerly  from  this  Scep- 
tick  Clown  ;  but  he  ought  to.  have  proved 
my  Affertion  falfe,  before  he  paffed  his 
Complement,  i  am  at  no  Pains  to  op¬ 
pofe  Dr.  Mead:  He  does  not  prove  any 
thing,  and  oppofes  himfelf ;  but  I  wifli, 
that  the  late  ill  Succeffes  in  the  Small-Pox 
did  not  prove,  that  feme  People  have 
neither  Specific k,  nor  any  other  Medicines 
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for  the  Small-Pox ;  or  the  very  worft  Judg¬ 
ment  in  adminiftring  them* 

I  could  not  Imagine.*  how  this  unlucky 
Conjunction  of  Preventing  by  Specificks 
happen'd;  nor  can  I*  to  this  Day,  affign 
any  better  Reafbn  for  it,  than  that  Do&or 
Anodyne  Necklace  has  one,  and  that  thefe 
two  Dodors  feem  to  rival  one  another  in 
the  fame  Method,  and  Meafures  *  and  com 
fequently,  that  our  Dodor  rnuft  have  his 
Specific!;  alfo.  This  Conjedure  will  ap¬ 
pear  not  to  be  without  its  Foundation,  if 
we  recoiled  his  ordinary  Method  of  dis¬ 
paraging  Pbyficians,  when  he  would  re¬ 
commend  himfelf ;  and  bow,  at  this  Time, 
he  difparages  their  Medicines,  in  Order  to 
recommend  his  own  :  Which  Oblervatiou 
blows  up  my  Re  marker  into  a  Flame,  e« 
ven  to  bring  forth  a  Sentence,  I  wifh  he 
had  concealed  ;  becaufe  the  clearing  it  muft 
expofe  his  Mailer* 

I  faid  his  Medicines  are  of  two  Sorts ; 
one  Set  of  them  publifhed  in  a  very  fmall 
Book ;  tho’  there  is  a  large  Account  of 
their  Virtues  and  Ufes .  My  Remarker 
asks  me,  if  I  mean  fome  Medicines  publish¬ 
ed  under  the  Name  of  Dr.  RadcliffV  Re¬ 
ceipts.  The  very  fame.  None  of  them ,  fays 
he,  are  againfl  the  Plague .  What  of  all 
that  ?  But  thefe  are  excellent  Medicines ,  fays 
Mr.  Remarker,  for  the  Purpofes  to  which  the 
Skilful  fee  they  are  defigned.  It  may  be  fo. 
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but  does  not  this  Skill  chiefly  confift  iti 
Phyfiognomy ,  and  not  in  Phyfick  ?  And  have 
not  they  done  greater  W onders  in  Cafes  of 
Soft  Heads  and  Fat  Brains,  than  in  any  other? 
As  for  the  Mirth  and  May-Game  of  his 
ignorant  Commentator,  that  gives  me  no 
Trouble.  I  think  them  all  equally  know¬ 
ing  and  honeft ;  and  this  will  appear  from 
the  Scuffle  had  then  about  thefe  Medi¬ 
cines,  commonly  called  Doctor  Radcliffs ; 
tho’  all  of  them  are  Dilpenfatory  Medicines. 

Upon  the  Death  of  Dr.  Radcliff  a  Difpute 
arofe  about  the  Property  of  his  Medi¬ 
cines.  Dr.  Strother  publifli’d  a  fmall  Book 
of  the  Medicines;  and  thus  it  was  made 
known,  to  whom  People  might  repair,  now 
Pan  was  dead.  To  ward  this  early  Blow 
given  to  fome  other  Pretenders,  which  o- 
therwife  might  ruin  them,  they  apply  to 
fome  worthy  Gentlemen  of  great  Fami¬ 
lies,  and  great  Eftates,  and  of  Honour  equal 
to  both  the  former ;  who  are  allured  that 
Dr.  Radcliff  left  fecret  Medicines,  and  that 
thofe  publifh’d  at  that  Time,  were  Me¬ 
dicines  only  of  common  Ufe  with  the 
Dodtor.  And  therefore  as  thefe  Gentle¬ 
men  were  willing  to  confult  Dr .  Radcliff’s 
Honour,  publifh  this  Account  in  the  F/y- 
ing-Poft ;  and  the  World  was  given  to  urn 
derftand,  that  Dr.  Radcliff  had  Secrets  in 
Phylick. 
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All  my  Remarker  fays,  is,  that  Dr.  Mead 
pretends  to  no  Secrets .  But  what  is  all 
this  to  Remedies  againft  the  Plague  ?  I 
hope  Jie  will  fwear  to  the  firft  Part,  and 
then  I  hope  he  is  not  in  all  the  Secrets. 
And  he  has  an  Anfwer  to  the  laft  De¬ 
mand  in  the  Book,  from  whence  he  quotes 
the  Hiftory  of  Secret  Medicines.  But  I 
will  repeat,  what  I  already  writ.  I  ask  his 
Mafter,  How  Gentlemen  know  Secrets  in 
Pkjfick  ?  I  know  they  do  not  pretend  to 
that  Knowledge ;  nor  is  it  hard  to  guefs, 
who  had  the  chief  hand  in  their  Informa¬ 
tion  $  and  who  truly  miflead  them.  And 
who  but  they  who  laid  a  general  Scheme 
to  abufe  Mankind  thro’  fo  worthy  Gent¬ 
lemen,  and  by  making  a  Profit  by  the 
pretended  Inheritance  of  thefe  pretended  Se¬ 
crets.  And  who  now  can  promife,  that  we  fhall 
not  hear  of  a  Secret  of  Dr.  Radcliffs  for 
the  Plague ,  if  God  fhould  thus  punifh  our 
Sins :  And  it  is  as  hard  to  tell  who  will  pro¬ 
claim  this  Dire  St  or  Indirect  Property. 


From  all  this  Account  it  were  eafy  to 
give  Rules,  how  to  become  a  Phyfician  of 
great  Fame.  I  find  they  are  already  too 
plain,  fo  that  greater  Progrefs  is  already 
made  that  way,  than  is  becoming  a  Phy¬ 
fician,  in  the  way  of  our  Anceftors.  Phy- 
fick,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  be  long  an  Art 
of  Curings  but  of  Deluding  the  People :  For 
the  Branch  of  Preferring  is  now  declared 

impof- 
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impoffible  by  one  great  Phyfician,  and  his 
Champions. 

And  therefore  as  Dr.  Mead  has  neither 
given  us  any  Account  of  Peftilential  Con¬ 
tagion ,  nor  any  Method  (by  Phyfick  )  of  pre¬ 
venting  it,  as  he  undertook ;  every  Body 
muft  agree,  that  he  has  proceeded  in  iuch  a 
Method,  as  never  was  taken  in  former 
Times  among  US,  and  is  indeed  very  diffe¬ 
rent  front  what  they  commonly  do  ABROAD. 

But  as  the  principal  Caufe  of  our  being 
deprived  of  thefe  defirable  Rules  of  pre¬ 
venting  is,  that  Dr.  Mead  has  wrought  up 
a  Book,  without  Principles,  and  due  Know¬ 
ledge  in  Phyh'ck  ,*  on  the  other  Hand,  I 
heartily  commiferated  the  Fears  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  from  Principles  of  Phyfick  I  have 
given  them  Rules  for  prelerving  Health  ;  fo 
plain,  that  no  Body  has  miftaken  them ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  fat  is  factory,  that  Peo¬ 
ple  approve  my  Method  of  giving  them 
Rules ,  rather  than  Medicines.  Even  my  Ad- 
verfary,  Dr.  M end's  Champion ,  thinks  fit  to 
put  an  End  to  his  Difcourfe  with  one  of 
them,  in  my  very  Words. 

Yet,  as  Mr.  Remarker  has  an  Itch  to  go 
out  of  his  Depth,  and  is  encouraged  to  find 
Fault  with  fome  of  them,  he  thinking  them 
eafy  to  be  underftood,  becaufe  they  are 
very  plain  ;  and  therefore  he  is  pleafed  to  call 
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me  to  an  Account  for  lome  things  deliver’d 
among  thefe  Rules,  which  I  will  now 
maintain. 

Every  Header ,  lays  my  Remarker,  will 
perceive ,  that  this  Appendix  abounds  with 
Triffes  and  Ab fur  ditie  x,  which  this  Author 
would  put  upon  us  as  Matters  of  Import ance^ 
only  by  calling  the  ?nofl  common  and  known 
Things  by  out-of-the-way  Names.  But  lurely, 
my  Remarkers  Head  is  turn’d,*  for  the 
Names  are  very  common,  fuch  as  Meat 
and  Drinky  Sleeping  and  Wakingy  Exercife 
and  Refly  &c.  lo  that  his  Meaning  is,  that 
I  have  under  very  common  Names,  deliver’d 
very  out-of-the-way  Things. 

The  ffrft  of  thele  Things  my  Remarker 
produces,  is  this  unaccountable  Expreflion, 
as  he  calls  it.  ] f  the  Blood  was  not  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  that  it  neater  wanted  any  Supply,  our 
Life  could  neither  be  fo  long,  nor  fo  eafy.  I 
do  not  lee  one  out-of-the-way  Name  in 
all  this  Propolition :  But  if  he  be  out  of  the 
way  of  underftanding  it,  that  is  not  my 
Concern: 

He  cannot  for  his  Life,  write  honeftly  ; 
for  he  brings  in  this  Corollary  before  its 
Time,  that  M an  is  naturally  mortal ;  which 
he  calls  ironically  an  admirable  Difco'very : 
And  when  it  is  drawn  out  of  both  Confi- 
derations,  it  is  an  admirable  Dilcoverv,  and 
gives  us  the  moll  juft  Thoughts  of  the"  Good- 
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nefs  and  Power  of  our  Beneficent  Creator. 

It  is  a  Difcovery  for  this  Reafon,  that  it  is  a 
common  Queftion,  whether  Adam,  and 
Men,  before  the  Fall,  or  if  they  had  never 
fallen,  are  naturally  mortal :  Which  Corol¬ 
lary  determining  the  Queftion,  at  leaft  be¬ 
ing  a  more  pofitive  Anfwer,  than  any  hi¬ 
therto  given,  makes  it  a  Difcovery ;  which 
poor  Remarker  may  now  learn  not  to  call 
it  hereafter  unaccountable. 

This  Corollary  is  of  great  Ufe  in  Phyfick 
alfo ;  for  as  Man  is  naturally  Mortal,  Phyfi- 
cians,  who  like  Paraceljus,  would  render 
Men  immortal,  attempt  Matters  very  fruit- 
lels  and  vain,  however  charitable  and  well 
intended :  So  we  may  hope,  that  thefe  in¬ 
genious  Perfons  will  turn  their  Labours  up¬ 
on  more  hopeful  Studies  hereafter. 

His  next  Remark  is  on  this  Propofition  y 
a  Perfon  with  the  worft  Blood  will  live 
longer  by  the  common  Supplies,  than  any 
one  with  the  beft  Blood,  but  without 
them.  This  he  turns,  Will  live  longer  than 
a  Man  dyiny  of  the  moft  malignant  Plague. 
And  if  he  'had  put  Dead,  inftead  of  Vying, 
his  Remark  had  been  ftill  more  like  himfelf. 

We  find,  that  all  thefe  Propofitions  are 
very  plain,  but  the  Senfe  of  them,  are  very 
remote  from  my  Remarkers  Underftand- 
ing  :  For  1  confider,  in  this  Place,  the  Ne- 
ceflity  of  Excretion  to  our  Exiftence,  and 
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Of  the  mutual  Supplies  of  this  Defe<ff,  and 
1  add  the  fore-mentioned  Words,  which 
are  in  Effect  this  furprizjng  Consideration, 
w.hy  Men  die  for  Hunger ,  while  they ,  Hy¬ 
ing,  hays  no  Want  of  Blood;  which  is  ftiil 
as  much  out-of-the-way  of  my  Remarker’s 
Undemanding,  as  before. 

The  next  thing  with  an  out-of-the-way 
Name  my  Bemarker  calls  Sleep,  a  very 
ftrange  Name  to  every  Englishman.  I  fay, 
that  the  moft  ufeful  Time  to  an  Animal,  is’ 
Time  of  Sleep,  And  in  the  following 
Page,  when  1  am  giving  Marks  of  our  de¬ 
clining  into  Sicknefs,  by  the  Failure  of  this 
great  Repairer  of  our  Decays,  I  add,  that 
it  muft  be  particularly  obferved,  that  in  the 
Plague  much  Sleeping  is  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  than  the  moft  obftinate  Watchful- 
nefs.  And  therefore  I  do  not  apprehend 
any  Contradiction  in  thefe  Expreffions;  fo 
that  they  both  hold  good  in  thefe  different 
Times  and  Circumftances.  One  would 
think  my  Remarker  afleep,  when  he  brought 
forth  both  thele  Propofitions,  in  Oppofition 
to  one  another  ;  eipecially  that  Sleep  is  a 
common  Y\  ord,  and  well  underftood,  and 
the  different  Cafes  of  Sleep  are  equally  well 
perceived.  Coinatofi  diu,  mrfufque  infotunes , 
are  bad  Symptoms  of  the  Plague  in  the  O- 
pion  oh  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

.  Eemarker  has  a  mighty  De/ire  of  find¬ 
ing  Fault,  but  he  is  as  impotent  as  his  Ma- 
i‘ei-  This  appears  in  his  very  laft  Remark. 
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I  fav,  could  the  Fluidity,  the  Blood  acquires 
in  the  Lungs,  be  preserved  in  all  other  Ar¬ 
teries,  the  Blood  Ihould  be  carried  thro’  all 
our  Body,  ready  fitted  and  prepared  for  Ex¬ 
cretion.  Here  a  whole  Heap  of  Obferva- 
tions  are  made  ;  but  all  becaule  this  Affer- 
tipn  is  out  of  the  way  of  his  Underftand- 
ing;  I  hope  he  will  not  call  them  Trifles. 

Firft  than,  he  obferves,  that  I  faid  the 
Doctrine  of  Secretions  had  been  perfectly 
well  explained  many  Years  ago:  And  fo  I 
ftill  infill  upon  this  Truth.  The  Queftion 
that  follows,  whether  what  I  now  fay,  a- 
grees  with  what  is  commended  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Treatife  of  a  Loofnefs.  What 
is  my  Concern  with  that  Author?  But  I 
affert  again,  that  his  Account  of  Secretion  is 
fo  very  much  to  my  liking,  that  I  find 
no  Difference  between  what  I  fay  here,  and 
what  that  Author  fays  in  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  Book,  or  rather  in  the  Animal  Qeco- 
nomjy  where  it  was  firft  produced,  and  io  e- 
vidently  demonftrated. 

But  my  Remarker  alleges,  that  thefe  two 
Accounts  differ  very  much.  For  the  Notion 
in  the  Book  of  a  Loofnefs  [ufipofes  different 
Degrees  of  Fluidity  in  the  Blood  at  different 
Distances  from  the  Heart.  Is  there  any  thing 
here  to  the  contrary  ?  No,  for  this  diffe¬ 
rent  State  of  the  Blood  is  fuppofed  only; 
and  even  upon  granting  the  Suppofition, 
the  Secretions  would  differ  in  fome  Par¬ 
ticulars,  but  not  in  the  general  Do&rine. 

The 
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The  remaining  Part  is  an  abfolute  judi¬ 
cious  Forgery  (  in  my  Remarker  s  Style)  for 
there  is  no  filch  thing  to  be  found  neither 
in  the  Animal  0 economy,  the  Book  of  a  Loof- 
nefs,  nor  in  any  other  Work  of  that  Author ; 
and  ihews  alfo,  that  my  Remarker  is  very 
ignorant  in  this  Matter.  T he  Particles,  fays 
he,  fit  to  form  any  of  the  Secretions  (  fay 
Liquors  to  be  fecreted  )  may  approach be 
attracted  by  one  another,  and  combine  together, 
as  they  are  carried  to  the  refpeffi've  Glands, 
formed  for  that  particular  Secretion .  In  all 
this.,  my  Remarker  throws  out  more  blun¬ 
ders.,  than  there  are  Words.  What  he  would 
be  at,  is  the  Dodrine  of  the  late  judicious 
Dr.  James  Keill ;  who  thought  the  modern 
Notion  of  Attraction  might  help  to  render 
the  former  Account  plainer. 

The  firfl,  that  I  know  of,  fays  Dr.  Keill, 
who,  to  explain  Secretion,  thought  it  neceffary 
to  conjider  the  State  of  the  Blood  at  different 
Diflances  from  the  Heart,  was  the  ingenious 
Dr.  COCKBURN;  and  tho  he  was  not 
then  aware  of  this  Principle  of  Attraction ; 
yet  he  wifely  forefaw,  that  different  Velocities 
of  the  Blood  were  requifite  for  feccrning  the 
different  Fluids.  So  we  fee,  how  our  blun¬ 
dering  Remarker  confounds  two  different 
Authors,  and  fo  mangles  their  Dodrine, 
that  no  Man  living  can  underftand  him,  that 
is  not  firfl  acquainted  with  thefe  Authors. 


We 
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We  find  likewife,  that  my  'Remarker  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  his  old  ill  Courfes,  and  will  pin 
Attraction  and  Combination  upon  the  Author 
of  the  Animal  Oeconom y  againft  the  Senfe  of 
Mankind ;  and  tho’  that  Author  has  never 
mentioned  that  Principle  in  any  of  his 
Works,  even  after  the  learned  and  perfpi- 
cuous  Mathematician,  the  late  Excellent 
Dr.  John  Keill ,  inscribed  thofe  Laws  of  At¬ 
traction  to  Dr.  Cockburn ,  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

As  there  has  not  any  Contradi&ion  been 
fixed  on  thtfe  two  Notions  of  Secretion; 
and  that  Dr.  Cockburn  is  acknowledg’d  for 
the  firft  Difcoverer  of  the  Mechanifm  of  Se¬ 
cretion;  and  is  certainly  the  Perfon  who 
has  chiefly  made  the  true  Ufe  of  it,  either 
for  difcovering  Theories  in  Phyfick,  or  bring¬ 
ing  Certainty  into  its  Practice ;  we  muft  like- 
wife  acknowledge,  that  he  has  helped  us 
to  the  moft  ufeful  and  univerfal  Dodtrine 
in  Phyfick.  Lionardo  di  Capoa  would, 
hereafter,  as  little  charge  Phyfick  with  Un¬ 
certainty,  as  he  could  boaft  of  this  Un¬ 
certainty,  being  removed  on  his  Side  the 
Alps.  Here  he  has  no  Pretence  for  the 
Doctrine  of  Secretions  being  invented  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  improved  in  •  England ,  as  he  did  oa 
another  Occafion. 

I  am  more  particularly  thankful  for  this 
Difcovery ;  for  thereby  I  have  given  this 
true ,  tho’  faint,  Reprefentation  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Syftem  ©f  Life,  which  informs  us  of 
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the  common  Means  of  our  Living,  and  from 
which  I  have  drawn  fuch  Rules,  that  are  fo 
particular ,  fo  and  in  that  Number , 

that  I  may  venture  to  compare  them  with 
any  Art  of  preferving  Health,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  former  Age  and  Period  of 
Pbyfick  ,*  tho’ thele  truly  admirable  Phyfi- 
cians  had  carried  Medicine  as  great  a  Length, 
as  it  is  poflible  by  mere  Observation. 

When  I  found  my  Remarker  had  attempt¬ 
ed  a  Criticifm  upon  this  Appendix ,  I  ex¬ 
pected  fome  of  his  familiar  Epithets  of  Ig¬ 
norance^  or  Rajhnefs  at  leaf!.  The  firft,  be- 
caufe  I  might  feem  to  leflfen  the  common 
Number  of  Non-naturals ,  through  Want  of 
Knowledge :  But,  if  he  allowed  me  to  be 
apprized  of  my  having  broke  in  upon  the 
received  Number,  then  I  might  be  ar¬ 
raigned  of  great  Boldnefs  and  Temerity .  I 
was  much  furprized,  that  this  was  no  Part 
of  my  Charge  :  But  how  is  my  Surprize  en- 
creafed ;  when  I  find  all  this  Thunder  ends 
in  proclaiming  the  Accomplifliments  of 
their  Enemy. 


The 
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The  Plague  being  conveyed  in 
Goods,  is  a  New  and  Falfe 
Opinion. 


Am  fenfible,  that  a  Difcourfe, 
which  doubts  of  the  Infection 
of  the  Plague  being  conveyed 
by  Goods ,  will  appear  very  An¬ 
gular,  and  againft  the  allowed 
Experience  of  Mankind  in  this  Age :  But  as 
I  hope  to  ihew,  that  the  Opinion  that  has 
moft  commonly  prevailed  among  us  of  late, 
of  'Merchandize ,  noujhold-Goodj ,  and  Apparel, 
being  a  Tomes  or  Matrice  for  rearing  up  a 
Plague ,  to  to  be  as  Falfe,  as  it  is  New ; 
And  that  Experience  as  little  teaches  us,  that 
the  Pcftilent  Infection  is  conveyed  by  Goods , 
as  Hijiory  vouches  for  the  Univerfality  and 
Truth  of  this  Opinion. 

We  will  the  more  readily  believe,  what 
I  now  fugged  and  hint ;  if  we  recollect 
what  has  been  already  fhewn  in  this  Book, 
that  the  Air  does  not  produce ,  far  lefs  bring 
any  real  Corruption  into  the  Blood,  when  it 
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produces  the  Plague.  As  alfo,  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  State  of  the  Blood  may  be,  there  is 
not  any  Corruption  carried  from  the  Body 
of  the  Sick ,  into  the  Body  of  the  Sound.  This 
we  learned  bom  pure  Obfervation;  and,con- 
fequently,  that  the  Plague  is  not  a  Conta¬ 
gious  Difeafe  j  it  being  in  the  Nature  of  a 
contagious  Difeafe,  that  its  Infection  ii.  known 
to  be  communicated  from  one  Man  into  an¬ 
other,  by  the  Touch.  We  may  therefore 
wonder,  how  Goods  receive  Corruption, 
and  how  they  more  readily  convey  the 
PJague,  than  one  Man  does  to  another. 
This  ought  to  have  been  made  very  plain 
by  Obfervation,  and  Experience,  before 
fuch  ground lels  Opinions  are  introduced  to 
the  Prejudice  of  Traffick,  and  the  Quiet  and 
Peace  of  the  World. 

•  jr  >  ■'  r  'l 

Tho*I  mention  Goods  in  general ;  yet  we 
find  feme  kind  of  Goods,  without  any  great 
Authority,  fuppofed  to  communicate  Infec¬ 
tion  more  particularly,  as  Furrs,  Feathers 
Silk ,  Hair ,  Wool ,  Cotton,  and  Flax.  If  the 
Suggefiors  of  this  Opinion  fupport  it,  as  they 
certainly  do,  from  what  is  faid  in  the  *  Scrip¬ 
tures  about  the  Plague  of  Leprofy,  why  then 
do  they  omit  the  Walls  of  our  Houfes  out  of 
the  Number  of  their  Pomes ;  or  do  not  they 
think  them  proper  on  this  Occafion  ?  How¬ 
ever,  •  thefe  Goods  will  be  confider’d,  and 
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in  the  Country  too,  where  they  are  fup- 
pofed  moft  dangerous.  *  Cotton ,  fays  Dr. 
Mead,  is  moft  dangerous ,  and  Turkey  is  al- 
moft  a  perpetual  Seminary  of  the  Plague. 

But  to  render  our  Hiftory  more  complete, 
I  will  not  only  found  my  Accounts  on  the 
Arabian  Phyficians,  who  relate  the  final!  Re¬ 
gard  the  Turks  have  to  Cotton  or  other  Mer¬ 
chandize  or  Apparel,  giving  them  the  Plague  * 
but  I  will  comprehend  Greece  in  this  Ac¬ 
count,  tho’  Conftantinople  be  the  foie  Town 
of  Trade  in  all  the  European  Dominions  of 
the  7 itrkS)  from  whence  we  could  bring  the 
Plague ;  and  that,  becaufe  Greece  has  been 
anciently,  as  well  as  in  the  latter  Ages,  often 
infeded  with  the  Plague;  and  from  Greece 
we  have  not  only  received  the  beft  Obfer- 
vations  in  Phyfick,  but  even  Phyfick  it  felf. 
And  indeed,  Phyfick  in  the  moft  learned  A- 
rabian  Authors  is  nothing  more  than  what 
they  learned  from  the  Greeks ,  excepting  a 
Difeale  or  two,  and  their  voluminous  Pre- 
feriptions.  • : 

It  was  in  Greece ,  that  all  the  loofe  Obfer- 
vations  and  Pr ad  ices  in  Phyfick  were  firft 
colleded  into  a  Body,  and  afterwards  form¬ 
ed  into  a  Science.  It  was  from  Greece ,  that 
Phyfick  was  firft  brought  into  Italy,  and  from 
thence  tranfmitted  all  over  the  JVeft^  as  faft 
as  the  Roman  Arms  could  fubdue  our  Coun¬ 
tries  and  our  Barbarity  at  the  fame  time. 

O  2  And 
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An 3  as  fome  of  the  Goods  I  lately  men¬ 
tion’d,  are  the  Merchandize  of  that  Coun¬ 
try;  the  Judgment  of  thefe  Phyficians,  who 
were  the  Authors  of  Phyfick,  and  who  truly 
carried  it  to  all  the  Perfedion,  pure  Obfer- 
vation  and  Experience  can  poflfibly  do,  muft 
be  owned  to  be  irrefragable,  and  not  to 
be  queftioned  in  a  mere  Matter  of  Fad,  in 
their  own  Country,  and  for  a  great  Series  of 
:Years. 

Yet  in  all  their  Books  of  Phyfick  we  only 
hear,  that  a  Plague  is  a  Fever;  but  no  more 
of  a  Plague  being  carried  and  conveyed  by 
Goods,  than  of  the  Plagues  of  Cattle  being 
bred  abroad,  and  brought  into  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  by  the  like  Conveyance,  Neither  the 
Greek  School,  nor  the  Italian ,  nor  the  Ara¬ 
bian  ( who  flourifh’d  and  preferved  Phy¬ 
fick,  when  it  was  no  more  in  either  of  the 
former)  make  any  mention  of  a  Plague  be¬ 
ing  brought ,  or  fomented ,  and  nurfed  by  their 
eoftly  Furrs;  or  by  any  other  Goods  what- 
foever.  In  fhort,  neither  the  Grecians ,  nor 
the  Italians ,  for  fome  time  after  the  Re¬ 
viving  of  Learning,  had  any  Notion  of  the 
Plague,  palling  from  one  Man  into  another ; 
$nd  far  lefs  of  its  palling  from  a  Man  into 
Merchandize,  and  back  again  from  that  into 
Men.  Hippocrates ,  the  moll  ancient  Phyfi- 
cian,  gives  us  an  ample  Account  of  Plagues ; 
and  his  Obfervations  are  lo  natural  and 
tgue,  that  the  fucceedipg  Plagues  were  but 
*  ; ;  •  -  *  1  .  •  lo 
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fo  many  Confirmations  of  the  Account 
given  firft  by  the  great  Hippocrates  But 
we  learn  nothing  of  this  kind  from  him,  nor 
his  Succefiors,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  Century  of  the  Chriftian  JEra^ 
which  makes  up  two  thoufand  Years,  In 
all  which  time  we  find  nothing  of  a  Plague 
being  bred,  or  brought  in  Goods. 

Moreover,  thefe  Phyficians  made  the  beft 
Ufe  of  Obfervations  of  every  other  kind, 
infomuch,  that  they  copied  Nature  better 
than  their  admired  Sculptors,  and  have  tranf- 
mitted  thefe  Obfervations  with  an  admirable 
Simplicity  of  Expreffion.  Can  it  then  be 
thought,  that  they  could  fail  in  obferving, 
what  we  allow  every  Body  capable  of,  the 
moft  obvious  Fa&s,  that  mull  have  occurred 
to  them  often  every  Day,  in  repeated 
Plagues.  R hazes  lived  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Years;  and  how  often  may  we 
think  he  pra&ifed  on  the  Plague.  Having 
therefore  the  unanimous  Confent  of  the  moft 
fagacious  Phyficians,  living  in  the  Countries 
of  the  Plague,  that  the  Plague  is  never  car¬ 
ried  about  in  Merchandize;  we  have,  at 
the  fame  time,  many  Millions  of  Experi¬ 
ments  and  the  univerfal  Agreement  of  the 
beft  Phyficians  for  the  Plague  not  being  con - 
tagious ,  and  that  it  is  neither  bred  nor  con¬ 
veyed  in  Goods 

We  fhall  quickly  fee,  what  kind  of  Ex¬ 
periments  are  alleaged  in  Oppofition  to  thefe 
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Ages  of  Obfervations  made  by  the  moft  fa- 
gacious  Phyficians.  At  prefent  I  will  ob¬ 
serve,  what  a  moft  learned  Phyfician,  who 
Jived  till  the  Beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
Century,  fays  on  this  Occafion,  *  After  I  had 
made  a  moft  particular  Search  among  the 
Writings  of  ancient  Phyficians ,  for  the  Plague 
being  communicated  by  a  Pomes ,  I  never  could 
dif covey  any  fuch  Opinion  among  them .  But 
what  is  very  remarkable ,  no  modern  Phyfician , 
who  has  either  taught  Phyfick ,  or  has  tranf- 
lated  the  Works  of  the  Ancients ,  ever  offered 
at  an  Explanation  of  a  Matrice  or  pomes ,  till 
the  tunes  of  our  Grandfathers. 

Can  we,  then,  with  any  Appearance  of 
Reafon  upbraid  ourContemporaries  in  Greece , 
or  Turkey ,  with  being  pertinacioufly  addi&ed 
to  the  Cuftoms  of  their  Anceftors  ?  Can  we 
charge  the  laft,  for  not  examining  their  Tra¬ 
ditions  from  their  Phyficians  Rhazes ,  Avi¬ 
cenna^  &c.?  Or,  for  falling  ftupidly  into 
a  Negled:  of  themfelves,  thro’  the  Perfua- 
fion  of  a  Tenet  of  their  Religion  about  Pre - 
deftination.  But  thefe  People  are  nothing 
fo  ftupid  as  we  commonly  reprefent  them  ; 
nor  do  we  find,  that  this  Doblrine  works 
fuch  Wonders  among  Chriftians,  whether 
they  be  the  Fatalifts  in  the  Church  of 
Rome^  Geneva ,  or  Scotland .  And  therefore 
we  fuppofe  too  much  in  their  Favour,  when 
we  would  perfua.de  Men,  that  they  are 

better 
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better  grounded  in  their  Predeflination ,  than 
Chriftians  are  in  the  fame  Article  of  their 
Religion. 

Nothing  lefs  could  keep  them  up  againft 
the  miftaken  Notion  of  pejlilent  Contagion , 
but  Experience .  They  were  dreffed  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Gotten,  Silk ,  Furr,  or  of  Elax, 
when  they  firft  came  into  the  World,  thefe 
Goods  have  been  their  Apparel  ever  fince. 
It  is  for  Cotton ,  and  its  Manufactures,  for 
Silky  and  all  the  known  Merchandize ,  that 
they  trade  with  Perfia,  the  Eaft  Indies ,  and 
European  Countries $  and  will  it  be  in  the 
Power  of  any  Man,  to  disfuade  them  from  a 
Trade,  fo  profitable,  and  nothing  perilous. 

And  therefore  this  View  of  Turkey  has 
furnifh’d  us  with  an  uninterrupted  Expe* 
rience,  and  the  univerfal  Declaration  of  that 
Nation,  for  upwards  of  two  thoufand  and 
one  hundred  Years,  that  the  Plague  is  nei¬ 
ther  bred  in  Goods ,  nor  brought  by  them  into 
any  other  Country . 

On  the  other  hand,  would  we  convert  any 
one  from  the  Fanatacifm  of  the  Plague  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  in  Goods ;  I  delire  him,  to 
travel  into  Turkey ,  and  there  view  the  Be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Turks,  Greeks ,  or  Franks ,  in 
the  Time  of  a  Plague.  He  will  be  aftonifh’d 
to  fee  the  Familiarity  his  Country-Men  con- 
trad  with  the  mod  dangerous  Diftemper  > 
and  if  his  Courage  does  not  lead  him  to 
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fhake  off  his  Notions,  yet  he  may  prove 
a  qualified  Hiftorian  of  the  Madnefs  of  others, 
which  perhaps  he  may  call  their  reafbnable 
Behaviour.  Thus  has  every  Nation,  that  have 
Commerce  with  the  Turk.)',  been  cured  of 
fuch  falfe  Notions  by  the  Practice  and  Ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Turks. 

! 

The  Venetians  were  long  poffefs’d  of  the 
profitable  Turkey-Trade-,  and  were  almoft 
the  only  Merchants ,  that  traded  into  Turkey, 
and  furnifh’d  the  Wejlern  Parts  of  Europe  with 
this  Merchandize :  In  all  that  Time  they  had 
no  Notions  of  the  frequent  Plagues  being 
conveyed  in  Goods  they  brought  home,  and 
were  tranfported  into  other  Nations.  And 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  about  the  Time 
they  inftituted  Officers  of  Health ,  and  begun 
the  Practice  of  Quarentines  againft  Men’s  Per- 
Ions,  tho’  not  for  Merchandize ,  their  Trade 
fell  fenfibly  into  Decay.  Our  Merchants  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  made  Experiments  of 
the  Turkey-Trade,  and  became  Profelytes  to 
this  Turkifo  Opinion,  That  a  Plague  is  not 
conveyed  in  Goods. 

The  Succefs  of  this  new  Trade  was  quick¬ 
ly  perceived  in  England ,  and  became  the 
more  acceptable,  that  they  were  the  Mer¬ 
chants,  who  chiefly  carried  oft  the  Manu- 
failures  of  our  Wool ;  a  great  Encouragement 
to  the  Induftry  of  our  People,  and  a  great 
Caufe  of  our  Eftates  becoming  of  a  greater 
Value.  It  was  no  Wonder,  then,  that  this 
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Tirade  was  fo  well  received  by  the  People; 
and  thefe  Traders  found  fo  great  Favour 
from  the  Crown ,  as  to  be  eftablifh’d  in  a 
Company ,  with  a  Charter  about  120  Years 
ago.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  to  confult 
the  Opinion  of  thefe  Merchants  about  pefii- 
lent  Infection  being  conveyed  in  Goods  :  As 
alfo,  what  Experience  we  have,  o f  a  Plague, 
being  brought  by  them  into  England ,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Time  of  their  Traffick,  fince  they 
have  been  eftablifti’d  in  a  Company. 

We  may  judge  for  ourfelvesin  the  laft 
of  thefe  Articles  j  for  it  is  acknowledged^ 
that  the  Turkey  -  Company  has  never  once 
brought  us  over  a  Plague,  iince  their  firft 
Eftabliftiment  \  yet  their  Merchandize  has 
always  been  returned,  and  from  Countries 
where  the  Plague  was  making  great  De~ 
ftrudion;  infomuch,  that  we  never  oncefuf- 
pe&ed  any  Sicknels  being  brought  by  them, 
excepting  a  ground  left  Jealouly,  in 
which  fliall  be  fhewn  to  have  been  with¬ 
out  any  Ground  or  Foundation. 

We  know  by  the  Refiding  of  our  Mer¬ 
chants  in  various  Parts  of  the  M ahometun 
'Dominions ,  how  to  judge  in  the  Matter  of 
carrying  a  Plague  in  a  Bale  of  Goods.  I 
have  converfed  with  lome  who  lived  in 
Grand  Cairo ;  and  who  in  great  Demands 
for  Merchandize,  during  a  Plague,  have  not 
only  attended  in  their  VFareTlou  'cs,  when 

their  Goods  w£re  packed  up,  but  have  like- 
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tvife  aflifted  in  the  Bitfinefs  of  Flax,  and  Cot¬ 
ton,  without  receiving  any  Hurt  in  thern- 
felves,  or  perceiving  any  in  their  Labourers. 
The  iiKe  Accounts  we  have  from  Smyrna, 
Aleppo, ,  Scanderoon,  Conflantinople,  &c.  But 
whac  is  very  particular,  the  dangerous  Cot¬ 
ton  is  the  Merchandize  they  fmell  at,  and 
handle  more  than  any  other. 

Thefe  Merchants  fent  us  Goods,  feven 
Years  ago,  from  Aleppo ,•  while  there  raged  in 
it  a  moft  deftrudtive  Peftilence,  that  carried 
off  ninety  thoufand  Souls  in  half  a  Year ;  yet 
neither  Plague,  nor  any  Degree  of  it  was 
perceived  here.  7  he  Merchants  inform  us, 
I  hat  there  is  not  any  Place,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  infefted  with  the  Plague,  not  Grand 
Cairo  itlelf,  notwithftanding  of  the  ill  Name 
it  bears:  As  alfo,  that  Plagues  keep  in  lo 
eonftanf  a  Courfe,  that  they  know  their 
Duration,  and  Violence,  by  their  appearing 
earlier  or  later  in  the  Spring.  And  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  unqueftionable  Teftimony 
from  thefe  worthy  Gentlemen,  which  makes 
us  conclude,  that  a  Plague  is  never  con¬ 
veyed  in  Goods.  We  have  likewile  our 
own  Experience,  and  that  of  our  Anceftors ; 
for  the  Turkey-Goods  never  having  brought 
the  Plague  among  ft  us,  in  upwards  of  one 
hundred  Years.  Their  Teftimony  is  the 
more  unqueftionable  ;  let  them  be  fuppofed 
as  partial  for  their  own  Trade,  as  we  can 
realonably,  that  this  Teftimony  is  no  more, 

than 
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than  what  was  given  for  nineteen-hundred 
Years  before,  and  is  at  prefent  the  common 
Opinion  of  Franks,  as  well  as  of  the  Turks 
and  Greeks .  It  is  a  mod  unreafonable  Par¬ 
tiality  in  any  one,  to  difcreditthe  Teftimo- 
ny  of  Numbers  of  Men,  of  fair  and  un- 
blemifhed  Charaders;  only  becaufe  their  In- 
terefl  may  lead  them  to  think  a  little  fa¬ 
vourably,  and  with  fome  partiality  for  their 
Trade.  But  it  is  more  hard,  that  they  fhould 
not  find  Credit  in  their  Teftimony,  becaufe 
the  Enemies  of  that  Trade  are  not  their 
Vouchers. 

I  hope,  by  this  time,  all  Scruple  is  re¬ 
moved  of  Goods  not  carrying  the  Infection 
of  the  Plague :  .And  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that  this  Proof  is  more  ample  and  parti¬ 
cular,  than  can  be  given  of  any  other  Fad  in 
Queftion,  upon  the  Face  of  the  Globe.  But 
as  I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  this  Hiftory  in 
Turkey ,  becaufe  it  is  allowed  to  be  moft  fre¬ 
quently  vifited  with  the  Plague,  and  its 
Goods  the  moft  dangerous  Plague- Keepers, 

I  will  return  homewards,  and  very  briefly 
mention  fome  Plagues,  becaufe  they  are  ftili. 
in  our  Memory ;  and  many  hundred  Wit- 
nefles  are  ftili  alive,  to  bear  Teftimony  to 
the  Fads  I  advance,*  which  therefore  will  be 
more  readily  believed  hereafter,  that  they 
cannot  be  dilproved  at  this  time, 

We  all  remember  the  Plagues  in  Stock - 
holm,  Dantzickj  and  Hamburgh ,  which  in- 
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lefted  thefe  Parts  within  thefe  Dozen  of 
Years j  where  we  had  Ships  locked  up  m 
Ice,  for  a  very  long  Winter,  and  that  re¬ 
turned  loaded  with  Flax ,  Hemp,  Feathers, 
and  other  infamous  Carriers  of  Plagues,-  yet 
many  hundreds  of  our  Seamen  employed 
in  thefe  Services  came  home  in  good  Health, 
( tho’  they  had  been  Witnefles  of  the  great 
Mortality  among  the  Natives  of  thefe  Coun¬ 
tries)  neither  did  their  Goods  bring  us  any 
Degree  of  the  Plague,  from  whence  they 
were  loaded. 

Let  us  look  back  upon  the  laft  Plague 
in  Colchefter,  foon  after  the  Plague  of  Lon¬ 
don,  a  Town  that  yields  great  Riches  by 
pur  Woollen  Manufactures ;  and  we  may 
find,  that  the  People  did  not  flacken  their 
Induftry,  tho’  Wool  is  as  dangerous  as  Cot¬ 
ton,  by  common  Fame ;  nor  did  their  La¬ 
bours,  lent  to  London ,  and  from  thence  fent 
out  to  Holland  and  other  Parts,  ever  carry 
the  Plague  along  with  them. 

It  were  endlefs,  to  run  through  other 
Branches  of  our  Trade,  or  to  iniiff  upon 
any  one  of  them  particularly.  Thefe  In¬ 
flames  are  irrefragable,  the  Experiments 
plain,  and  without  Number ;  fo  that  a  Per- 
fOn  tfiaf  can  withftand  this  Evidence,  is  never 
to  be  perfuaded  by  any  kind  of  Argument. 
|C  is  therefore  very  manifeft,  that  a  Plague 

never  carried  by  Goods,  ;  or  that  the  In- 
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fe&ionis  never  made  Contagious  by  Merchant 
dize,  Apparel,  (jc . 

I  proceede  therefore,  in  the  next  Place, 
to  conlider  the  fmall  Number  of  Experiments 
alleaged  for  the  Proofs  of  peftilent  Infection, 
being  conveyed  in  Goods ;  and  I  will  there¬ 
after  Ihew  the  Time,  when  Men  firft  be- 
gan  to  talk  of  the  Plague  being  a  contagious 
Difeafe. 

i  ? 

Alexander  Benediffus  *  tells  us  of  a  Tea- - 
ther-Bed ,  that  way  thrown  afide  into  a  re - 
mote  Corner  of  the  Houfe,  being  fufpetted  to 
hold  the  Plague  in  it;  but  that  raifed  a 
Plague  by  jinking  it  up,  after  [even  Yean  ; 
of  which  five  thoufand  nine-hundred  People 
died  in  twelve  Weeky  in  Wratiflaw ;  and  the 
Peftilent  Contagion  way  Jhut  up  in  a  Rag,  for 
fourteen  Yean ;  This  Obfervation  will  find 
no  Patron  nor  Defender,  it  being  againft 
all  the  current  Opinions  of  thofe  Times,  as 
well  as  all  Experience.  And  indeed,  could 
the  Plague  thus  skulk  in  Clout y  and  Holer, 
Men  fhould  not  find  any  Safety  in  any  Ap¬ 
parel,  but  in  a  primitive  Life  ;  and  then  no 
longer  than  the  firft  Plague,  which  may  as 
juftly  be  charged  on  this  Ancient  Cloathing, 
as  on  the  Modern.  Farewell  fjuarentines, 
and  Lazaret y ,  could  this  be  true. 

Forefius  lays  *  that  a  young  Man  war  feized 
yoith  the  Plague,  only  by  thrufting  his  Hand 

into 
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into  an  old  Trunks  wherein  there  was  a  Cob- 
weby  which  in  that  Inftant  made  a  Plague- 
Sore.  And  with  this  Breaking  out,  it  feems. 
Matters  went  no  further,  But,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  fach  vulgar  Notions  ought  to  be 
laughed  out  of  the  World,  that  luggeft  that 
this  peftilent  Venom  ( if  I  may  fo  call  it)  can 
be  kept  in  every  Trifle,  1  heardy  fays  an 
excellent  Phyfician,  nor  could  I  keep  from 
Laughing^  fome  PhyficianSy  relating  how  fo?ne 
catched  the  PlagMy  only  by  handling  the  Bit 
of  a  Thread ;  whichy  fays  this  learned  Perfon, 
no  Man  in  his  Senfes  fhould  think ;  and  yet  a 
great  many  of  the  ordinary  People  have  com¬ 
monly  believed  fuch  Stories.  But,  adds  die  fame 
Author,  the  great  and  natural  Defire  of  liv- 
ingy  makes  Men  devife  all  thefe  monftrous 
and  abfurd  Accounts, 

I  cannot  fay,  that  an  Obfervationy  left  by 
Fracaftoriusy  proves  much  more  than  the 
two  former ;  but  as  thefe  three  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Experiments,  brought  by  Sennertus  for 
the  Proof  of  the  Plague  being  a  contagious 
Bifeafe ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  Jearn,  are  the 
only  Foundations  for  Quarentines ;  I  hope 
no  Body  hereafter  can  doubt  where  the 
Truth  abides,  and  with  it  the  Quiet;  Safety 
and  Riches  of  our  Illand. 

Having  great  Helped:  for  the  Memory  of 
the  learned  FracaftoriuSy  I  will  not  negled 
his  Experiment,  efpecially  as  he  is  the  only 
Perfon  who  has  writ  beft  in  that  Cmky  and 
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that  on  his  Authority,  about  Contagion, 
great  Affairs  in  Religion  turned  about  170 
Years  ago.  There  was  a  Plague  in  Verona , 
fays  the  learned  Hieronymus  Fracaflorm , 
where  out  of  one  Leather  Coat  died  five  and 
twenty  Germany  who  put  it  ony  one  after  an¬ 
other. 

But  this  Obfervation,  according  to  Fraca- 
florius ,  teaches  us,  that  this  Coat  did  not  fo 
much  keep  the  Plague ,  as  it  did -poifon;  for 
no  Body  buffered  by  it,  befides  thofe  who 
a&ually  wore  it.  It  did  not  fpread  or  pro¬ 
pagate  the  Plague,  by  being  ftirr’d  and 
opened,  as  in  the  former  Cafe  of  Alex.  Be - 
nedVtus ;  nor  as  our  Cotton-Bags  or  Bale- 
Goods  are  laid  to  do,  immediately  upon  the 
opening  of  them :  So  that,  according  to 
this  Obfervation,  the  Leather  Coat  held  Poi- 
fon ,  but  not  pefiilenl  Infection,  and  was  not 
contagious  ,*  for  we  do  not  find  it  pafiing 
from  the  dead  Germans. 

Where  fhould  be  the  Wonder,  to  fee  fe- 
veral  People  dying  in  the  fame  Coat,  in 
Times  of  Peftilence.  It  is  really  no  more, 
than  if  feveral  Men  became  Heirs  to  the 
fame  Eftate,  one  after  another  fucceffively, 
as  the  Turks  reafon.  The  true  State  of  this 
Quefbon  is,  whether  the  Men  had  the  Plague 
before  they  put  on  the  Coat  ?  Or  that  they 
died  by  putting  it  on  ?  The  laft  is  irnpoi- 
iible;  becauf'e  of  the  Suddennefs  of  the 
Death,  and  fuppofing  them  otherwife  in 
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good  Health  :  And  the  former  is  a  Cafe  Com¬ 
mon ‘enough  in  Times  of  Peftilence,  as  we 
may  learn  by  making  a  Voyage  to  Turkey  j 
where  we  may  find  Coats  of  all  Sorts,  be¬ 
longing  to  many  Mailers,  without  afcrib- 
ing  the  Caufe  of  their  Death  to  the  Habit . 

Doctor  Hodges  was  defired  to  vifit  a  Gen- 
tlewoman,who  wasieemingly  in  good  Health, 
and  had  made  a  very  hearty  Dinner  that  ve¬ 
ry  Day ;  yet  the  Doctor  foretold  her  Sup¬ 
ping  with  the  Saints  that  Evening:  Which 
happen’d  accordingly  ,•  for  ihe  died  that  Af¬ 
ternoon,  I  do  not  find  the  Doctor  charged 
with  her  Death,  tho’  no  doubt,  he  had  vi- 
fited  many,  ill  of  the  Plague,  that  Day. 
Many  fuch  Accounts  of  fudden  Death,  may 
be  found  in  Phyfick-Hiflory,  without  a- 
fcribing  them  to  Trifles ,  as  Witchcraft.  Ja¬ 
cobus  de  Partibus ,  a  learned  Commentator  on 
Avicenna^  tells  us  of  a  Man,  who  came  to 
his  Houfe  for  Advice,  where  he  drop’d 
down  dead,  while  he  relates  his  Com¬ 
plaints  ;  and  of  the  Plague  as  this  learned 
Author  informs  us;  yet  he  never  endeavours 
to  clear  himfelf,  dr  to  lay  the  Death  upon  a 
leather  Shoe-String. 

My  lail  Anfwer,  at  this  Time,  IHall  be 
by  another  Obfervation ;  that  all  this  hap¬ 
pen’d  thirty  five  Years,  before  the  great  Fra- 
caflorius  publifh’d  *  his  Book ;  and  when  he 

was 
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was  to  young,  to  know  thisHiflory  with  all 
the  Circumftances,  neceflary  tor  making  it 
a  fufficient  Proof  of  the  Plague  being  thus 
conveyed.  It  is,  likewiie,  very  plain,  that 
this  excellent  Author  wanted  Obfervations 
very  much  to  recommend  his  new  Dodtrine 
of  the  Plague  being  contagious,  when  he  was 
forced  to  have  Recourfe  to  this  Leather 
Coat,  as  the  befl  he  could  find ;  yet  he  was 
a  Man  of  great  Parts,  and  could  turn  this 
Leather  Coat  into  a  Yellow  one,  upon  the 
Germans' ,  at  Trent ,  as  we  fhall  fhew  by-and- 
by. 

Our  Adversaries;  call  us  nearer  home,  and 
appeal  to  the  Plague  of  London  in  1665; 
which,  they  fay,  was  brought  in  a  Bag  of 
Cotton,  and  give  Dobtor  Hodges  for  their 
Voucher.  Nay,  moreover,  they  appeal  to 
the  late  Plague  in  Nlar  fellies ,  where  we  are 
told  a  Lady  died  on  the  Spot;  only  by  fuel¬ 
ling  at  a  Tnrkey-Handkerchiff ;  as  alfo,  that 
a  Man  drop’d  down  dead,  for  {landing  on  a 
a  Turkey-Carpet . 

I  wifli  we  were  as  well,  and  particularly, 
informed  about  the  Beginning  of  the  Plague 
in  London ,  as  we  are  of  that  of  M arf'eilles : 
No  Man  can  think  a  Bag  of  Cotton  any  real 
Caufe  of  the  Plague  of  London ,  which  had 
received  feme  Millions  of  Bags  from  infebted 
Places  before,  and  many  thoulands  of  Bags 
lince  that  '1  ime,  with  as  little  Hurt  as  the 
former;  except  we  make  the  Difference  in 
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one  Man's  Affertion  againft  Millions  of  Ex¬ 
periments:  Which  fliould  be  grofly  abfurd. 
Befides,  tb ePrefident  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Bhyjicians  affirms,  that  the  Plague  in  1665 
began  in  St.  Giles's  by  Flax  ,  fo  that  here  is 
a  fecond  Report,  and  no  better  than  the 
former,  though  it  was  told  his  Majefty  in 
Counfel. 

Dr.  Hodges  fays.  It  was  reported,  that  the 
Plague  was  brought  in  a  Bag  of  Cotton  ;  but 
that  it  broke  out  in  jVefiminjier.  The  Odds 
are  very  great,  for  the  Blague  not  breaking 
out  in  tVeftminfter ,  after  we  admit  of  its  ar¬ 
riving  in  Cotton  :  But  the  Odds  amount  near 
to  an  Impoflibility,  if  we  confider,  that  the 
Plague  began  fir  ft  among  the  Butchers  in 
Clare-Market ,  yet  we  have  a  living  Witnefs, 
a  Perfon  of  great  Honour,  and  who  did  Duty 
in  London  as  a  Coronet  of  Horfe  at  that 
Time ;  who  publickly  declares,  that  the  firft 
Houfe  fhut  up,  was  where  the  Bull-Head - 
Tavern  is  at  prefent,  or  very  near  it.  So  that 
this  Bag  of  Cotton  is  not  only  the  mod  mis¬ 
chievous,  that  ever  came  into  England  in  an 
hundred  Years;  but  chofe  the  oddeft  Cor¬ 
ner  of  all  the  Town,  to  difmifs  the  Plague 
in*  But  idle  Tales  of  this  kind  are  very 
common  in  the  Beginning  of  every  Plague. 
We  were  amufed,  much  after  the  fame 
manner,  with  the  forementioned  abfurd  Ac¬ 
counts  about  the  breaking  out  of  the  Plague 
in  Marleilles  *  But  authentick  Records,  lately 
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publifiid,  have  fully  difabufed  the  World  o1 
all  thefe  Foolleries.  And  therefore  as  great 
Care  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  in 
France ?  that  the  Journal  of  the  Plague  of  t 
M arfeilles  fliould  be  genuine  and  made  pub- 
lick  j  every  Body  muft  own,  that  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Fa  ft  related  therein,  is  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  to  determine  any  fhtefiion  about  pefiilen - 
tial  Contagion  ;  not  only  in  France ,  blit  every 
where. 

The  firfl;  Ship,  from  which  they  appre¬ 
hend  any  Sicknefs,  arrived  at  M arfeilles  the 
25 th  of  May,  1720.  jhe  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Chataud,  and  came  from  Sidon,  Tri¬ 
poli,  Syria,  and  Cyprus :  But  his  Patents  are 
clean  ( /.  e.  his  Certificates  imported  there  was 
no  Contagion  at  thefe  Places )  becaufe  he  came 
away  the  31  of  January,  before  the  Plague  ' 
was  there.  Capt.  Chataud  had  fix  of  his 
Men  died  at  Foghorn ,  where  he  touched  in 
his  Way  home :  But  thefe  Men  die  ol  a  ma¬ 
lignant  Fever  only,  as  the  Phyficians  there 
certify ;  which  Fever  they  declare  is  occa- 

fioned  by  unwholefome  Provifions. 

# 

The  27 th  of  May  one  of  his  Sailors  dies  in 
his  Ship.  Next  Day  the  Corpfe  is  examined 
by  the  chief  Surgeon  of  Health ;  but  he  re¬ 
ports,  that  it  has  not  any  -Mark  of  Conta¬ 
gion  upon  it. 

We  find  here  a  Sicknefs,  but  it  is  a  ma¬ 
lignant  Fever :  But  had  this  Sicknefs  been 
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the  Plague  ■  yet  it  could  not  he  laid  to  be 
brought  by  the  Goods  of  that  Ship,  becaule 
they  are  loaded  where  the  Plague  was  not, 
and  the  Ship  departed  on  her  Voya  ,  be- 
fore  the  Plague  appeared  ;  and  “therefore 
the  1  fifed  ion  of  a  Plague  could  not  poflibly 
be  communicated  to  Ship,  or  Cargo. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Deidier ,  in  his  Letter, 
publilh  d  at  *  1 \lontpellier,  tells  us,  that  none 
of  thefe  Goods  had  been  carried  a-fhore ; 
and  confequently,  that  they  could  not  car¬ 
ry  the  Plague  to  Marfeilles ,  fhould  we  fup- 
pofe  them  ever  fo  infedted.  Some  fancied, 
lap  Dr.  Deidier,  that  the  little  Bundles  or 
jmah  Parcels  of  Goods,  being  clandeftinelj  ftole 
into  the  Town ,  difperfed  the  Plague  all  thro’’ 
it.  It  was  upon  this  wifi  alien  Notion,  and 
Prej  udiag-  that  they  believed,  that  every  fick 
Pofon,  infetled  every  thing  he  but  touched ; 
and  especially  the  Apparel  he  wore,  and  the 
,Bed  he  lay  upon.  So  as  none  of  this  Mer¬ 
chandize  was  then  brought  into  Marfeilles , 
not  lo  much  as  a  fmall  Bundle,  as  far  as  was 
ever  known ;  we  have  all  poffible  Realon  to 
conclude,  that  the  Plague  was  not  brought 
into  Marfeilles  by  the  < Goods  of  Capt.  Cha- 
t amis  Snip,  which  was  the  moft  fulpedf^d. 

Mon  (Deidier  gives  us  the  Reafon,  why 
tne  People  of  Marfeilles  burned  their  wear- 
W&  Clout ue  and  Houffaolci-'Stuff  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning 

*  ^ee  Iourna1i  4e  Scavans  pour  le  Mois  d5  Oilobre , 
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ning  of  that  Plague.  It  was  thought  ex¬ 
pedient  in  the  Beginning ,  fays  that  Phyfician, 
to  throw  all  their  Furniture  into  the  streets, 
and  there  to  burn  them ,  TO  QUIET  THE 
MINDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  We  were 
obliged ,  fays  M onf.  Deidicr ,  to  comply  with 
the  Opinion  of  the  Public k,  in  this  Article ,  who 
having  not  totally  conquered  their  Opinion ,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Contagion  of  the  Small- Pox,  were 
net  able  quickly  to  get  the  better  of  a  Preju¬ 
dice,  which  they  entertained  of  a  Difeafe; 
WHICH  WAS  NO  WHERE  BRED, 
BU  T  AT  MARSEILLES. 

What  I  then  concluded  from  Circum - 
fiances,  gathered  from  the  Journal,  about 
Captain  ChatauSs  Ship,  is  to  every  bodies 
Satisfaction  the  very  fame,  that  M onfieitr 
Deidicr  afferts  exprefly,  and  in  Terms. 
Now  as  Monfieur  Deidier ,  is  an  unqueftion- 
able  judge,  ms  Character  being  avowed  in 
the  Journal,  if  it  had  not  otherwife  been 
known  ;  who  can  doubt  hereafter  of  the 
Plague  being  actually  at  M arfeilles,  before 
any  Goods  were  put  a-fhoar;  and,  proba¬ 
bly,  before  Capt.  Chataud's  Ship  arrived  off 
of  M  arfeilles. 

But  I  will  proceed  a  little  further  with 
the  Journal;  becaufe  it  informs  us,  not  on¬ 
ly,  that  the  Ship  which  departed  from  a 
healthy  Place  in  Turkey  was  the  mofl  fickly, 
but  alfo,  that  the  Ships  which  arrived  from 
the  Parts  infeSied  with  the  Plague,  were  the 

moft 
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moft  healthy.  Thus  clearly  does  the  Jour¬ 
nal  oj  the  Plague  at  Marfeillcs,  fet  every 
thing  in  its  proper  Light ;  teaching  us,  that 
as  Ships  coming  from  infeded  Ports,  bring 
no  Sickriels ;  but  all  their  Company  keeps 
in  good  Health :  So  the  Sicknefs  aboard  of 
Ships  departing  from  healthy  Parts,  cannot 
be  fuppoied  to  be  communicated,  where 
there  was  no  fuch  Sicknefs. 

And  therefore,  returning  to  the  Journal , 
we  find  the  three  Ships  arriving,  the 
laft  of  May  from  Turkey ,  fince  the  Plague 
bad  appeared  there  :  But  as  the  Journal 
makes  no  particular  Mention  of  their  Cer¬ 
tificates,  I  will  forbear  drawing  any  Con- 
fequences  from  their  healthful  State. 

The  firft  Ship  that  arrived  with  a  foul 
Patent ,  was  that  of  Captain  Gabriel ,  June 
1 3 th  :  Another  Ship  with  a  foul  Patent ,  ar¬ 
rives  June  28th  from  Si  don.  Both  thefe 
Ships  are  very  fatal  to  the  Dodrine  of 
the  Plague  being  contagious ;  for  there  is  not 
one  fick  Perfon  aboard  either  of  them  ;  nor 
does  any  Cufiom-Officer ,  or  any  Officer  of 
Health  catch  any  Diftemper  from  the  Com¬ 
panies  or  Goods  of  thefe  Ships  :  So  that,  if 
any  inference,  in  Favour  of  Contagion,  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Hiftory  of  thefe  Ships ; 
we  find  thefe  Goods  moft  dangerous,  where 
there  is  no  Sufpicion  of  the  Plague,  and 
the  Ships  and  Cargos ,  arriving  from  infeded 
Parts,  bring  no  peflilent  Median  along 

with 
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with  them  :  So  that  not  only  thefe  Obser¬ 
vations  fhow,that  the  Plague  did  not  come 
into  M arfeilles  by  Merchandize ;  but  that 
the  Plague  was  begun  there  about ,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  arriving  ot  the  fird,  ol  the  fore- 
mentioned  Ships. 

It  is  therefore  manifed  from  the  lated  Ob- 
fer  vat  ions  of  the  Plague  as  well  as  from  the 
mod  antient,  that  the  Plague  is  never  con¬ 
veyed  in  Goods. 

The  mod:  eminent  Phyficians  are  of  this 
Opinion.  M ejf.  Chtcoineua,  V erni ,  and  Sau- 
lier  declared  formerly  a  gain  ft  the  Plague 
being  tranfported  in  Goods-,  and  we  find 
Monf.  Deidier  is  of  their  Opinion  :  And  if 
we  follow  the  Journal,  we  {hall  find,  that 
the  Plague  at  M arfeilles  began,  as  Plagues 
mod  commonly  do,  among  the  pooled  and 
mod  indigent  of  the  People  :  As  alio,  that 
the  mod  drift  Inclofure  cannot  confine  the 
Plague  to  any  Corner,  nor  prevent  its 
Spreading. 

The  fil'd  of  thefe  Obfervations  is  evi¬ 
dent,  by  confidering,  where  the  Plague 
fird  appeared  in  M arfeilles.  It  breaks  out 
upon  one  Eiffalene  in  the  Square  of ' Linche, 
the  gth  of  July ;  when  Me//.  Peiffonel,  and 
his  Son,  both  Phyficians ,  acquaint  the  She¬ 
riffs  therewith.  The  next  Day  this  Patient 
dies,  and  his  Sider  falls  lick  :  1  he  Guard  is 

doubled. 
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doubled,  and  both  of  them  are  carried  out 
of  I  own  into  the  Infirmaries. 

The  1 1 thy  Notice  is  given,  that  one 
Bojal  is  fallen  ill  in  the  lame  ( quarter  of  the 
Town }  and  the  Phyficians  declare,  he  has 
the  Plague.  After  this,  and  till  the  20 th 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Plague :  But 
then  Notice  is  given,  that  ij  People  are 
fuddenly  taken  ill,  in  the  Street  Lefcatle. 
The  Phyficians  do  not  agree  about  the  Sick- 
nefs.  Some  laid,  it  was  a  malignant  Fever ; 
but  others,  that  it  was  a  pefiilential  Fever, 
occafioned  by  Want,  and  of  wholfome 
Food.  Next  Day  eight  of  thefe  die,  and 
Bubos  are  found  on  two  of  them. 

Hitherto  the  Plague  only  kept  among  the 
P001 ;  but  all  the  Care  and  extraordinary 
Diligence  of  the  She  tiffs  could  not  confine 
it  to  that  Quarter,  nor  any  longer  to  that 
Rank  of  the  People ;  for  it  now  began  to 
rage,  and  to  attack  all,  without  Diftindion; 
tho  the  Sheuffs  earned  off  the  Dead  and  the 
Sick,  and  prevented  all  Communication  be¬ 
tween  tne  Ships ,  and  the  Town  ;  as  well  as 
between  the  Sick  and  the  Sound  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Streets ;  whatever  the  Di /temper  was, 
that  the  People  complain’d  of. 

And  therefore,  the  Stories  and  ahfurd  Con- 
ieits  or  People  droping  on  Turkey-Carpets , 
and  fmelling  at  Turkey-Handketrhiff. are 

out 
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but  of  Doors.  Nay,  it  is  very  plain,  that 
the  Ships  did  not  bring  the  Plague  to  Mar- 
[exiles •>  but  that  it  truly  begun  firft  in  that 
Town. 


Having  fhewn,  that  pejlilent  Contagion  was 
never  iulpe&ed  to  be  conveyed  by  Men  or 
Goods ;  in  the  Opinion  of  the  wifeft  Gover- 
nours ,  and  of  the  moft  experienced  Phyfici - 
ansj  either  in  Greece^  or  Koine .  On  the  ocher 
hand,  the  Obfervations  alleaged  lor  j\ltn 
and  Goods  conveying  the  Plague,  are  few? 
imperfect ,  and  of  late  Date :  Let  us,  next, 
confider  the  Time,  when  Pbyficians  and 
Princes  firft  fpeak  of  peftilential  Contagion  , 
upon  what  Occafion  it  was  firft  mentioned  ; 
and  what  Succels  that  Opinion  has  had  in 
the  World. 

Nothing  writ  before  Pracaflonus ,  about 
the  Contagion  of  the  Plague,  made  any 
Change  in  the  ancient  and  common  Opi¬ 
nion  ;  but  that  excellent  Phyfician  being  a 
Perfon  of  great  Learning,  and  a  Poet  of  & 
brisk  and  lively  Invention,  writ  upon  the 
Plague,  palling  by  Contagion  from  the  Body 
of  one  M  in  into  that  of  another,  with  great 
Elegance  and  Knowledge  in  Phyfick.  For 
doing  this  more  clearly,  and  that  we  might 
conceive  his  Notions  the  better,  he  prennles 
a  Book*  concerning  Sympathy  and  Antipathy ; 
and  in  three  more  Books  treats  of  Contagion 
and  contagious  Difeafes.  Indeed  it  muft  be 

&  owned  * 
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owned,  that  he  is  not  only  the  firft  Author, 
but  the  laft  two,  who  has  treated  that  Sub- 
jed  in  a  rational  Manner.  But  had  not  this 
new  Dodrine  fallen  in  with  a  very  particu¬ 
lar  Conjuncture  of  Politicks,  it  had  neither 
been  fo  favourably  received  •  nor  had  it  fub- 
fifted,  in  all  Probability,  till  our  Times  ; 
For  as  it  gave  an  Handle  for  a  Law ,  fo 
Princes  have,  in  feme  Degree,  kept  it  in 
Being.  v 

It  was  about  the  Middle  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century ,  that  this  Opinion  was  vented,  and 
the  Year  following  Pope  Paul  the  3^,  a 
P ope  of  great  Virtues,  but  who  chiefly  va¬ 
lued  himfelf  for  politicks  and  PiJJhnulation , 
made  this  new  Dodrine  very  ufeful  to  him- 
fell,  for  removing  the  Council  from  7 rent 
to  Bolonia,  and  with  it  all  the  Uneafinefs  of 
his  Court,  about  Reformation.  This  Pope 
had  a  Report  fpread,  that  the  Plague  was 
inT rent ;  and  that  it  was  contagious:  Which 
Report  anfwered  the  End,  for  which  it  was 
fpread ;  for  it  frightned  many  Btfloops  out 
of  T rent,  and  Cardinal  Monte  (  one  of  the 
Legates)  kept  only  a  Majority,  that  enab¬ 
led  him  to  make  ufe  of  the  Plague,  in  ad¬ 
journing  the  Council  from  Trent  to  Bolonia. 
Yet,  upon  Inquiry,  the  Germans  found, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  it  was  not  a  com¬ 
mon  Difeafe;  but  a  Pretence.  Thus  this 
Coat  was  worfe  than  that  formerly  men¬ 
tioned  in  Verona.  This  is  the  Origin  of  the 

Notion 
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Notion  of  Peflilential  Contagion,  that  has  been 
applauded  for  its  Antiquity,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  its  being  believed.  This  is  the 
firft,  and  great  Service,  it  has  done  the 
World. 

I  will  transcribe  the  moft  material  Paf- 
lages,  that  relate  to  what  I  have  now  de¬ 
livered,  out  of  Father  Paul's  Hifiory  of  the 
Council  of:  Trent.  After  Monte  was  provid¬ 
ed  with  Powers,  for  removing  the  Council, 
and  other  proper  Meafures  were  taken, 
there  offered  a  very  lucky  Opportunity  by 
the  Sicknefs,  that  had  got  into  fome  Fa¬ 
milies  of  the  Prelates ,  either  by  Diforders 
of  the  Car  naval,  or  the  Moifiure  of  the  Air> 
that  had  been  fome  Days  before. 

M  ente  *  fays,  This  excellent  St  at  ej inan^ 
fubqrned  fome  to  ask  the  Phyficians,  whether 
thefe  Infirmities  were  not  Contagious.  The 
Phyficians  droped  fome  ambiguous  Words, 
which  were  ftudioufly  fpread  abroad,  and 
believed  in  their  worft  Senle,  by  fome  of 
the  meaner  Sort.  Some  alio  were  very  rea¬ 
dy  to  believe  this  ill  Report,  efpecially  they 
who  were  willing  to  depart ;  and  who 
therefore  wiflied  the  Report  to  be  true. 
What  added  much  Strength  to  the  former 
Perfuafion,  was  a  Bi/hop  dying  very  oppor¬ 
tunely  :  And  that  his  Death  might  ftill  make 
a  greater  Impreflion  on  the  Minds  of  the 

R  2  People3 
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People,  he  was  buried  with  the  Objequies  of 
the  whole  Council.  Whereupon  all  Trent 
was  full,  that  the  Difeale  was  Contagious:  And 
the  Fame  of  it  was  quickly  fpread  into  all 
the  neighbouring  Places. 

The  Legates  would  not  appear  to  have  a 
Finger  in  difperfing  thefe  Reports ;  and  there^ 
fore  held  a  general  Council  next  Day  :  And 
Monte  gave  Orders  to  Hercules  Severolo ,  Pro¬ 
testor  of  the  Council,  to  make  a  P rocefs 
concerning  the  peftilent  Infirmity.  The  Phy- 
ficians  were  examined,  and  Jeronymus  Fra - 
caftovius  among  others,  who  had  the  Title 
of  Phyfician  of  the  Council.  While  this 
Proceis  depended,  another  Report  was  rai¬ 
led  ;  that  the  neighbouring  Places  would 
have  no  further  Commerce  with  the  City 
of  Trent .  News  like  wife  were  brought,  ei¬ 
ther  true  or  feigned,  that  Verona  would 
traffick  no  more  with  them  :  Which  fo  much 
troubled  them,  that  they  looked  upon  them- 
felves  as  fliut  up  in  a  Prifon,  to  ftarve. 

The  9th  Day  a  general  Congregation  was 
held:  In  which  the  Procefs  was  read,  and  a 
Propofition  made,  what  Remedy  might  be 
found,  to  prevent  their  being  confined  with 
a  Difeafe  in  their  Houfes,  without  Viffiuals 
and  other  Neceffaries  for  their  Support. 
Many  protefled,  they  would  depart ;  and 
were  hardly  kept  in  Trent :  And  when  much 
had  been  fpoken,  without  giving  any  Sa- 
|isfaf£iion  and  Eale  to  their  Minds ;  Monte 
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propofed  the  T r (inflation  of  the  Council,  fly¬ 
ing,  he  had  Apoftolick  Authority,  from  the 
Beginning,  for  fo  doing. 

The  Emperor’s  Prelates  oppofed  this  Pro- 
pofition.  But  after  the  Congregation  was 
ended,  the  Imperialifts  conferring  among 
themlelves,and  feeking  curioufly  that  which 
they  did  not  care  to  know  before,  fmelt  out> 
that  the  Difeafe  was  not  common ,  but  a  Pre¬ 
tence. 

Thus  much  for  the  R ife  and  Origin  of 
the  Notion  of  peftilent  Injection  being  ca¬ 
pable  to  be  conveyed  from  o^e  Man  into 
another.  But  if  we  enquire,  how  this  No¬ 
tion  took  afterwards  among  Phyficiansj 
even  tho’  it  obtained  the  Declaration  of  the 
Pope  and  his  Legates,  we  may  find  it  very 
far  from  being  a  received  Opinion  to  this 
Day.  Princes  and  States  at  fome  Diftance 
from  the  Council,  or  tiiofe  in  Friendfhip 
with  the  Pope,  might  embrace  this  new 
Philofophy,  and  in  fome  Meafure^  regulate 
themfelves  thereby ;  as  we  find  they  did  : 
For  this  gave  the  Handle  for  Uniting  up 
Houfes  in  Times  of  Peftilence  j  which  was 
tried  with  very  different  Succefs  in  fome 
Parts  of  Italy.  And,  witnout  Doubt,  this 
Notion  gave  the  Rife  to  the  A of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  *  firft  Year  of  K.  James  1. 

This 
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This  Aik  is  entitled.  An  Ait  for  the  cha¬ 
ritable  Relief  and  Ordering  of  Perfons  infeited 
with  the  Plague ;  which  is  a  very  wife  A£t, 
and  the  Difobedience  of  an  infe&ed  Perfon 
commanded  to  keep  his  Houfe  punifhed 
with  feme  Rigour  neceflary  for  commanding 
Obedience.  But  I  muft  obferve,  that  this 
Ait  was  broke  by  Authority,  in  the  time  of 
the  Plague  1665,  as  foon  as  its  ill  Effe&s, 
and  the  hurtful  Confequences  of  it  were  dif- 
covered. 

But  to  take  Leave  of  the  State ;  we  will 
inquire,  what  Influence  this  new  Do&rine 
had  upon  the  Opinions  of  Phyficians ;  which 
I  will  do  very  briefly.  It  was  indeed  very 
remarkable,  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  lear¬ 
ned  Phyficians  at  that  Time,  more  efpecial- 
ly  for  the  Phy fick- Profeffors  in  the  Domi¬ 
nions  of  thefe  States,  that  had  efpoufed  the 
new  Opinion  of  the  Plague  being  a  con¬ 
tagious  Difeafe ;  or  that  were  in  any  man¬ 
ner  under  the  Power  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Ecclefiaftical  State  :  For  the  few  Phyficians 
that  have  writ  fince  that  Time,  hardly 
know,  how  to  fuit  the  Ancient  and  Cur¬ 
rent  Opinion  about  the  Plague,  to  a  Doc¬ 
trine  newly  broached  in  Arbitrary  States 
and  Governments.  M ercurialis,  who  taught 
in  more  Universities  in  Italy,  than  any  one, 
and  with  greater  Encouragement  from 
Princes,  does  not  diredly  oppofe  this  new 
Notion  of  peftilent  Infection,  palling  from 
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one  Man  into  another ;  tho’  he  declares  the 
Novelty  of  it  in  the  Words  I  formerly  quot¬ 
ed.  He  profeffes  to  wonder,  why  thefe  an¬ 
cient  Phyficians  had  not  made  any  Declara¬ 
tion  for  the  Plague  being  contagious ,  while 
his  Arguments  vigorously  overthrow  it. 
Thus  with  good  Manners  and  Safety  to  his 
Perfon  did  he  maintain  the  Truth  of  Phy- 
fick,  till  the  End  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Eujlachius  Radius,  another  learned  Phy- 
fician,  and  a  Writer  of  a  Syfiem,  cannot 
conceive,  how  the  Plague  fhould  be  carried 
in  Goods ;  or  that  it  fhould  otherwife  a  fife  & 
us,  on  that  Suppofition,  than  by  infectious 
Particles,  mixed  firft  with  Air,  and  there¬ 
by  conveyed  when  we  breath  :  A  very  un¬ 
favourable  Opinion  for  Quarantines ;  becaufe 
no  Force  can  prevent  any  Difeafe,  that  is 
either  made  or  conveyed  by  the  Air. 

Santforius ,  a  Father  in  Phyfick,  who  has 
inftru&ed  us  in  fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  Parts 
of  that  divine  Art,  could  not  well  digeft 
this  new  Opinion  of  his  Infallibility ;  for  he 
afferts,  that  Things  infe&ed  with  the  Plague, 
infeCt  fo  long  only,  as  the  remote  and  im¬ 
mediate  Caufes  continue  :  But  if  any  one  of 
them  fails,  the  Poifon  hops  like  the  Move¬ 
ment  of  a  Clock,  that  flops  as  foon  as  there 
is  any  Failure  in  the  fmalleft  Tooth  of  any 
Wheel :  A  very  mean  Notion  of  peflilential 
Contagion.  For  if  the  remote  Caufe  be  a 
proper  C onftitutUn  of  Air ;  and  the  imme¬ 
diate 
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diate  Caufe  a  proper  D ijpojition  of  the  Fer- 
fon.  In  that  Cale,  the  State  of  Air  being 
changed,  or  the  Difpofition  of  the  Perfon, 
no  Plague :  Then  farewel  Fames  and  pestilen¬ 
tial  Contagion. 

We  are  infedted  with  the  Plague ,  lays 
Sanfforius,  not  by  the  Touch,  but  by  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  peftilent  Air  with  our  Breath s 
This  did  Sanfforius  write,  in  the  Year 
1614. 

A  noble  and  learned  Phyfician  in  Milana 
Ludovicus  Septalius,  who  did  great  Service 
to  his  Country,  by  giving  them  early  Notice 
of  an  Invafion  from  the  Plague,  exprefly  af¬ 
firms,  that  the  Manner  of  conveying  Infec¬ 
tion  by  a  Fames,  was  unknown  to  the  An¬ 
cients,  and  Was  never  thought  of  by  them  : 
Which  Affertion  is  in  his  Book  *,  publilhed 
in  Milan,  1622. 

The  Plague  of  Marfeilles  has  confirmed 
the  Phyficians  in  France  in  the  Opinion  of 
the  Ancients ;  that  the  Plague  is  not  a  con¬ 
tagious  D ifeafe,  and  that  it  is  not  conveyed 
in  Apparel,  Houjhold-Goods,  or  Merchan¬ 
dize  ;  infomuch,  that  we  find,  by  the  f  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette ,  the  French  gathering  together 
the  Flannels  employed  about  their  Sick  of 
the  Plague  in  the  Infirmities,  in  order  to  be 
laid  up  for  feme  future  Service  •,  by  no 
Means  to  be  burned,  or  otherwife  deltroy- 
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ed.  So  little  do  the  F rench  imagine  this 
woollen  Manufacture  a  {pedal  F owes  and 
Nurfery  of  a  Plague.  Has  their  Experience 
taught  them  this  frugal  Oeconomy;  and 
cannot  we  poflibly  become  wile?  We,  the 
great  Traders  in  Wool,  unlefs  this  Experi¬ 
ence  is  made  by  our  felves  and  in  our 
own  Country:  A  miferable  Project.  * 

On  the  other  Side,  Let  us  reflect,  how 
little  the  moft  zealous  Advocates  for  a 
Plague  being  conveyed  in  Goods*  had  for¬ 
merly  to  offer :  How  few  and  contemp¬ 
tible  their  Obfervations  were :  And  can  it 
be  denyed,  that  Leper-Houfes ,  Quarentines, , 
and  thefe  other  Terrors  of  Mankind,  are 
altogether  groundlefs;  without  any  Foun¬ 
dation  in  Reafon  or  Experience. 

What  Dr.  Mead  affirms,  in  Defence  of 
aF omes,  confirms  this  great  Want  of  Proof; 
yet  his  Defender  affures  us,  that  the  DoCtor 
is  a  Perfon  of  Learning.  From  him,  then, 
let  us  learn,  what  his  Reading  and  Expe¬ 
rience  have  taught  him;  which  we  may  do 
in  thefe  perfpicuous  Words.  If  as  we  have 
conjectured,  the  Matter  of  Contagion  be  an 
attire  Subftance,  perhaps  in  the  Nature  of 
a  Salt,  generated  chiefly  from  the  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  a  human  Body ;  it  is  not  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive,  how  this  may  be  lodged  in  foft  porous 
Bodies.  We  may  learn  then,  that  it  is  but 
an  If,  and  a  Conjecture,  that  the  unknown 
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Matter  of  Contagion  is  an  active  Subftance  ; 
or  indeed  whether  it  is  a  Subftance  at  ali. 
In  the  next  Place,  this  Subftance  is  perhaps 
only  a  Salt ;  becaufe  we  know  not  the  Pro - 
cefs  of  its  equivocal  Generation  (  a  much 
dearer  Notion  than  the  Plague- Eggs  of Kir- 
cherus  afford  us )  out  of  human  Corrup¬ 
tion.  And  laftly,  when  all  thefe  manifeft 
and  convincing  Conjectures  are  granted, 
we  find  it  ftill  hard  to  conceive,  how  foft 
and  porous  Bodies  preferve  thefe  Salts. 
Does  not  then  the  learned  Dr.  Mead  teach 
tss  clear  and  perfpicuous  DoCirine;  fuch  as 
he  has  acquired  by  his  great  Reading,  and 
his  long  Experience. 

-  hear  indeed  of  - the  *  Leprous  Infection 

leizing  and  fretiug  our  Garments ;  which 
gave  a  Handle  to  Tome  Phyficians,  to  talk 
of  foft  and  porous  Bodies,  entertaining  every 
other  Plague;  tho’  thefe  very  Phyficians  ne- 
gled  and  wilfully  omit  what  is  faid  in  the 
following  Chapter,  of  the  fame  Plague  in¬ 
fecting  likewife  the  Walls  of  Houfes  among 
the  Jews  ;  yet  we  hear  nothing  of  this  Qua¬ 
lification  of  Softnefs  in  thefe  Walls ,  for  their 
better  Reception  of  a  Plague.  Moreover, 
F racaftorius  relates  many  Conditions  of  foft 
and  porous  Bodies,  that  qualify  them  for 
proper  Plague-keepers  3  fome  whereof  alto¬ 
gether  unqualify  Cotton  for  being  a  power¬ 
ful  Nurfery  of  a  Plague.  But  as  fuch  ConfiT 
*  '  '  dera- 
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derations  are  not,  at  prefent,  neceflary  ;  we 
will  obferve,  that  we  have  not  fufficient  Ex¬ 
perience  of:  a  Plague  being  conveyed  in 
Goods:  Far  lefs  do  we  know,  what  kind 
of  Goods  nioft  particularly  favour  the  Hatch¬ 
ing  of  a  Plague. 
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